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This excellent work was originally written by an 
American Lady, and has been highly approved by 
many persons of good judgment in this country. It 
recommends itself as the work of an intelligent and 
enlightened mind, while it breathes throughout the 
spirit of an affectionate Christian Parent. In the 
present edition, prepared for the aid and guidance of 
English Mothers, such alterations have been carefully 
made as seemed necessary to adapt it to general use, 
and to render it acceptable and beneficial here. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



CANNOT offer a better or more appropriate intro- 
uction to this work, than an extract from Mr. 
STrancis' Discourse on Errors in Education. 

" It is not easy to estimate the influence even of 

what may seen an inconsiderable effort, when directed 

to such an object as education. It has been said, that 

a stone thrown into the sea agitates more or less every 

drop in that vast expanse of waters. So it may be 

with the influence we exert on the minds and hearts 

of the young. Who can tell what may be the effects 

of a single good principle deeply fixed, a single 

pure and virtuous association strongly riveted, a single 

happy turn effectually given to the thoughts and 

affections? It may spread a salutary and sacred 

influence over the whole life, and through the whole 

mass of the character of the child. Nay, more, as the 

characters of others, who are to come after him, may, 

and probably will, depend much on his, the impulse 

we give may not cease in him who first received it : 

it may go down from one generation to another, 

widening and deepening its influences as it goes, 

reaching forth with various modifications, more or 
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less direct, till the track of its agency shall b 
completely beyond human calculation. 

" We are told, that when Antipater demanded ai 
the Lacedemonians fifty of their children as hostages, 
they replied that they would ratner surrender fifty d 
the most eminent men in the state, whose principles 
were already formed, than children, to whom the want 
of early instruction would be a loss altogether irre- 
parable. The Spartans were wise : and shall Chris- 
tians be less so ? Oh no ; — ^for we believe that our 
labour cannot perish even with life ; we believe that, 
even if the inscrutable providence of God removes 
these objects of affection from us, neither the pleasure 
they have poured into our hearts, nor the good we 
have imparted to them will, or can, be lost.*" 
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CHAPTER L 
THE BODILY SENSES. 



Few people think that the management of rery young 
babes has any thing to do with their future dispositions 
and characters ; yet I believe it has more influence than 
can easily be calculated. One writer on education even 
ventures to say, that the heaviness of the Dutch and the 
vivacity of the French are owing to the different manner 
in which infants are treated in those two countries. 

The Dutch keep their children in a state of repose, 

alvuys rocking, or lulling them; the French are per- 

. petuaUy tossing them about, and showing them what is 

lively and exciting. I think a medium between these 

two extremes would be the most favourable to a child's 

health and faculties. 

An infant is, for a while, totally ignorant of the use of 

^ the senses with which he is endowed. At first, he does 

not see objects ; and when he sees them, he does not know 

that he can touch them. '' He is obliged to serve an 

apprenticeship to the five senses," and at every step he 

* needs assistance in learning his trade. Any one can see 

that assistance tends to quicken the faculties, by observing 

how much faster a babe improves, when daily surrounded 

by little brothers and sisters. 
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But in trying to excite an infant's attention, care slioiik 
be taken not to confuse and distract him. JEHs soul, liJ^ 
his body, is weak, and requires to have bixt little sus« 
tenance at a time, and to haye it often. Oentleness^ 
patience, and lore, are ahnost every thing in education ; 
especially to those helpless little creatures, who Jiare jjist 
entered into a world where every thing is neyv and. 
strange to them. Gentleness is a sort of mild atmosphere ; 
and it enters into a child's soul, like the sunshine into the 
rose-bud, slowly but surely expanding it into beauty and 
rigour. 

AU loud noises and violent motions should be avoided. ^ 
They pain an infant's senses, and distract his faculties. . I 
have seen impatient nurses thrust a glaring candle before 
the eyes of a fretful babe, or drum violently on the table, 
or rock the cradle like an earthquake. These things may 
stop a child's cries for a short time, because the pain ihej 
occasion his senses, draws his attention from the pain 
which first induced him to cry ; but they do not comfort 
or soothe him. As soon as he recovers from the distraction . t 
they have occasioned, he will probably cry again, and even 
louder than before. Besides the pain given to Ids mind, 
violent measures are dangerous to the bodily senses. Deaf- 
ness and weakness of eye-sight may no doubt often be 
attributed to such causes as I have mentioned; and piy- * 
sicians are agreed that the dropsy on the brain is frequently ^ 
produced by violent rocking. 

Unless a child's cries are occasioned by sharp bodilj 
pain, they may usually be pacified by some pleasing object, 
such as stroking a kitten, or patting the dog; and if their 
tears are really occasioned by acute pain, is it not cruel to v 
add another suffering, by stunning them with noise, or 
blinding them with light ? 
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^Attention should be early aroused by presenting attrac- 

objects — ^things of bright and beautiful colours, but 

lot glaring — and sounds pleasant and soft to the ear. 

len you haye succeeded in attracting a babe's attention 

jto any object, it is well to let him examine it just as long 

he chooses. Every time he turns it over, drops it, 

id takes it up again, he adds something to the little stock 

his scanty experience. When his powers .of attei^tion 

wearied, he will soon enough show it by his actions. 

f A multitude of new playthings, crowded upon him one 

aft;er another, only serve to confuse him. He does not 

learn so much as he would do from a few toys, because he 

has not time to become acquainted with the properties of 

any one of them. Having had his little mind excited by a 

new object, he should be left in quiet, to toss, and turn, 

and jingle it, to his heart's content. If he look up in the 

midst of his play, a smile should be always ready for him, 

that he may feel protected and. happy in the atmosphere 

of love. 

It is important that children, even when babes, should 
never be witnesses of anger, or any evil passion. They 
come to us ftom heaven, with their httle souls full of inno<^ 
cence and peace, but with many germs of evil, which will 
be but too easily called into life and action, by the example 
of those about them. 

Above all things, therefore, the mother should keep her 
own spirit in tranquillity and purity; for it is beyond all 
doubt that the state of a mother affects her child. There 
are proofs that this is true, both with regard to mind and 
body. A mere babe will grieve and sob at the expression 
of distress on a mother's countenance ; he cannot possibly 
know what that expression means, but he feels that it is 
something painful — ^his mother's state affects him. 

b2 
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Effects on the bodily constitution will be more readily 
beliered than effects on the mind, because the mos# 
thoughtless can see the one, and they cannot see tlie 
other. Children have died in conirulsions, in consequence, 
of their mother nursing them while under the influence o£ 
violent passion or emotion ; and who can tell how much o£ 
moral evil may be traced to the state of mind indulged by 
a mother, while tending the precious little being, wha 
receives every thing from her ? 

Therefore the first rule, and the most important of all, 
in education, is, that a mother govern her own feelings, 
and keep her heart and conscience pure. 

The next most important thing appears to me to be, 
that a mother, as far as other duties will permit, take the 
entire care of her own child. I am aware that people of 
moderate fortune cannot attend exclusively to an infant. 
Other cares claim a share of attention, and sisters, or 
domestics, must be intrusted ; but where this must neces- 
sarily be the case, the infant should, as much as possible, 
feel its mother's guardianship. If in the same room, a 
smile, or a look of fondness, should now and then be be- 
stowed upon him ; and if in an adjoining room, some of 
the endearing appellations to which he has been accus- 
tomed, should once in a while meet his ear. The know- 
ledge that his natural protector and best friend is near, 
will give him a feeling of safety and protection alike 
conducive to his happiness and beneficial to his temper. 

You may say, perhaps, that a mother's instinct teaches 
fondness, and that there is no need of urging that point ; 
but the misfortune is, mothers are sometimes fond by fits ' 
and startsp — ^they follow impulse, not principle. Perhaps 
the cares of the world vex or discourage you — and you do 
not, as usual, smile upon your babe when he looks up 
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[earnestly in your face,-— or you are a little impatient at his 
'fretfiilness. Those who know your inquietudes may easily 
excuse this ; hut what does the innocent heing hefore you 
know of care and trouhle ? and why should you cause his 
tranquillity to he disturhed hy the worldly vexations you 
haye encountered, hut which he can neither relieve nor 
understand. 

Do you s^^it is impossihle always to govem one's feel- 
ings ? There is one method, a never-failing one — ^prayer. 
It consoles and strengthens the wounded heart, and tran- 
' qoillizes the most stormy passions. You will say, perhaps, 
that you have not leisure to pray every time youi temper is 
provoked, or your heart is grieved. It requires no time ; 
the inward ejaculation of ^' Lord, help me to overcome 
Ihis temptation/' may he made in any place, and amid any 
employments; and if uttered in humhle sincerity, the 
voice that said to the raging waters, ^^ Peace ! Be still !" 
will restore quiet to your trouhled soul. 

As the first s^p in education, I have recommended gentle, 
but constant efforts to attract the attention, and improve 
the bodily senses. I would here suggest the importance of 
preserving the oigans of 'those senses in full vigour. For 
instance, the cradle should be so placed that the face of the 
infiint may be in shade. A strong light is dangerous to his 
delicate oigans of vision ; and if it be allowed to come in at 
one side, he may turn his eyes, in the effort to watch it. 
Glaring red curtains and brilliantly striped Yenetian 
caipeting are bad things in a nursery, for similar reasons. 
, I have said nothing concerning the physical wants of 
diildren, — their food, diseases, &c., — ^because such sub- 
jects are not embraced in the design of the present work. 
There are many good books written expressly with reference 
to them. 
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CHAPTER II. 
THE AFFECTIONS. 

The cultivation of the affections comes next to the 
developement of the bodily senses ; or ratheifthej may be 
said to begin together, so early does ^lie infant heart 
receive impressions. The uniform gentleness, to which 
I have befor§ aUuded, and the calm state of the mother's 
own feelings, have much to do with the affections of the 
child. • 

Kindness towards animals is . of great importance. 
Children should be encouraged in pitying their distress ; 
and if guilty of any violent treatment towards them, they 
should see that you are hurt by it, and disapprove it. . 

But before showing any disapprobation, a very young 
child should be made to understand when he really does 
hurt an animal ; for young children are ofken cruel from 
the mere thoughtlessness of frolic ; they strike an animal 
as they would strike a log of wood, without knowing that 
they occasion pain. 

I once saw a mother laugh very heartily at the dis- 
tressed face of a kitten, which a child of two years old 
was pulling backwards by the tail. At last, the kitten, in 
self-defence, turned and scratched the boy. He screamed, 
and his mother ran to him, kissed the woimd, and beat 
the poor kitten, saying all the time, " Naughty kitten, to 
scratch John ! I'll beat her for scratching John ! There^ 
ugly puss !" 

This little incident, trifling as it seems, no doubt had 
important effects on the character of the child; especially 
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[as a mother, who would do such a thing once, would be 
very likely to do it habitually. 

In the first place, the child was encouraged in cruelty, 
by seeing that it gave his mother amusement. Had she 
explained to him that he was hurtidg the kitten, and 
expressed her pity by saying, " Oh, don't hurt kitty — she 
is a good little puss — ^and she lores John," — what a 
different impression would haye been made on his infant 
heart! 

In the next place, the kitten was struck for defending 
herself; this was injustice to the injured animal, and a 
lesson of tyranny to the boy. In the third place,^ striking 
ike kitten because she had scratched him, was teaching 
him retaliation. For that reason, a chair or a footstool, 
against which a child may have accidentally hurt himself, 
should neyer be struck, or treated in an angiy manner. 
You know, to be sure, than an inanimate object is not 
capable of feeling pain ; but your ^infant does not know 
it ; the impression made upon him is, that it is righ| to 
injure when we are injured. 

A spirit of revenge is one of those evil passions to which 
our nature is most prone, and, with respect to which, we 
should therefore most anxiously guard against the in- 
fluences of example and of habit. 

In proportion as the influences of the nursery are pure 
and holy, evil passions will remain dormant, whilst better 
dispositions are strengthened and encouraged, until the 
child's understanding becoming enlightened, and his prin- 
ciples and habits formed, the temptations of the world 
mil have less danger for him, and he will more easily 
leam to practise that lesson of divine morality which 
instructs us to " overcome evil with good." 
But if, on the other hand, the influences of the nursery 
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are bad, the eril passions of the eliild are strengthened 
before his understanding can be brought in aid £01 
counteraction; he gets into habits of eyil before he il 
capable of perceiving that they are evil. Consequently, 
when he comes out into the world, he brings no armoiu 
against its temptations. Evil is within and without. And 
should the liord finally bring him out of Egypt, it must 
be after a dark, and weary bondage. 

The mind of a child is not like that of a grown person, 
too full and too busy to observe every thing ; it is a vessel 
always ready to receive, and always receiving. 

Every look, every movement, every expression, does 
something towards forming the character of the little heir 
to immortal life. 

Do you regard it as too much trouble thus to keep 
watch' over yourself? Surely the indulgence of evil is no 
privilege : the yoke of goodness is far lighter and easier to 
bear, than the bondage of evil. Is not the restraint 
which you impose upon yourself fw: the good of your 
child, blessed, doubly blessed to your own soul ? Does 
not the little cherub in this way guide you to heaven, 
marking the pathway by the flowers he scatters as he goes? 

The rule, then, for developing good affections in a very 
young child is, that he never be allowed to see or feel the 
influence of bad passions, even in the most trifling things ; 
and in order to effect this, you must drive evil passions 
out of your own heart. Nothing can be real that has not 
its home within us. The only sure way, as well as the 
easiest, to appear good, is to be good. 

It is not possible to indulge anger, or any other wrong 
feeling, and conceal it entirely. If not expressed in words, 
a chad feels the banefiil influence. The evil sympathies of 
his moral nature are excited as unconsciously, as his bodily 
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£rame may be affected by a subtile and destructiye poison, 
ififascd into his lungs with the imperceptible atmosphere 
lie breathes : and the beautiful little image of God is more 
and more defa<;ed and disqualified for its home in heaven. 



CHAPTER III: 

INTELLECT.— ATTENTION. 

A YOUNG mother, especially if she has been accustomed 
to the society of sensible men, is apt to be too impatient 
in her endearour to cultivate the intellect of her child. 
But let her remember that she must set about this very 
gently and gradually, or she will do more harm than good 
even to his mind, at the same time that she may materially 
injure his bodily health, by the unnatural and premature 
exertion of his mental Unities. 

All attempts to draw out a child's powers of abstract 
reasoning for instance, which some of our modem writers 
for children seem so anxious to encourage, should be 
postponed at least to the age of twelve or fourteen years. 
Very young children will occasionally exercise their 
£stcuhies in this way, and it is not meant to say that they 
should be discouraged in it, because it is good to let the 
mind of a child have free play whatever its natural bent 
may be ; but as bodily health ought always to be the first 
object, and nothii^ seems to affect bodily health so much 
as premature mental exertion, a mother should take great 
care that her natural anxiety for her child's welfare does 
not lead her to be impatietit in the cultivation of his 
intellect. 
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The first effort of intellect is to associate the names of 
ohjects with the sight of them. In order to assist a babe 
JLH this particular, when you direct his attention to any 
object, speak the name of the object, slowly and distinctly. 
After a few times, he will know the thing by its name ; 
and if you say Dog, when the dog is not in the room, he 
will show that he knows what you mean, by looking 
round in search of him. 

By degrees, a few words can be added. He will soon 
learn to repeat, " Good little dog ;" and though he may 
not hare very exact ideas of what good means, the tone of 
the Yoice, and the manner in which you speak, will make 
him think it is something pleasant.^ When you draw It 
child's attention to a living thing, it is well to accompany 
it with some endearment to the animal ; this will awaken 
his affections, as well as his thoughts. In teaching a child 
to talk, low, mild tones should be used. 

Too much cannot be said on the importance of giving 
children early habits of observation. This must be done 
by teaching them to pay attention to surrounding objects, 
and to inquire into their nature, qualities, uses, and 
relations, as far as they may be capable of understanding 
them. No doubt many mothers will say, " I cannot thus 
train tl^e minds of my children ; for it is my misfortune 
not to have had an education myself." This answer is 
very frequently given ; and if by education is meant book- 
learning, the excuse is indeed a poor one. Good judgment, 
kind feelings, and habitual command over one's own 
passions, are necessary in the education of children ; but 
learning is not necessary. The mother, who has had no 
other advantages than are ftimished by a school in a remote 
country village, knows a great many more things than a 
child of three or four years old can possibly know. Early 
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accustom your cliildren to inquire about the tlungs they 
handle. What if you cannot always answer them ? You 
do them an immense deal of good by giving their mindfi 
active habits. If a spirit of inquiry is once aroused, it 
wiU, sooner or later, find means to satisfy itself; and thus 
the inquisitive boy will become an active and energetic man. 
I will give some familiar instances of what I mean. 
Generally speaking, when mothers have done superin- 
tending domestic concerns for the day, and have seated 
themselves, to "take some comfort," as the phrase is, 
" with their children," they spend the time in trotting 
them, or shaking the rattle, or dragging about the little 
cart, or repeating over and over again, " Pat a cake, pat a 
cake." Now this is extremely well ; and should on no 
account be omitted. But something ought to be mixed 
with these plays to give the child habits of thought. Toys 
amuse him for the time ; but he grows weary of them, 
and when he does not hear, or see them, they do not 
furnish any thing for him to think about. But should 
you, while tossing a ball, stop and say, "This ball is 
round ; this little tea-table is square. Now George knows 
what round and square mean," — ^it would give him some- 
thing to think about. When he has a new toy, he will 
think to himself whether it is round or square. It is not 
well to tell him more than one thing at a time, nor to enter 
into any detailed explanations. It is a bad^hing to have 
an infant's attention wearied. It is enough for him to 
know that the ball is round and the table square. When 
he is older, you can explain to him that a square has 
always equal sides, and that the edge of a round thing is 
always equally distant from the centre. The mind of a 
child has been well compared to a vessel with a narrow 
;neck, which you can only fill by dropping into it a little 
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at a time. If you attempt to pour in too much at once, 
or too hastily, all is lost. 

Another day, should you show him a hall of yam^ 
and ask him if it he round or square, if he recollects 
what you hare told him, it will make his little heart very 
happy ; and should you reward his answer with a smile 
and a kiss, you will undouhtedly haye done much to 
awaken his powers of ohserration. 

So much for the first step. At another time, should 
you chance to he spinning a piece of money, for Ms 
amusement, you can, in the midst of the play, stop and 
say, '^ This shilling is round, as well as the hall ; hut the 
shilling is flat, and the hall is not flat. If Greorge puts his 
hand on the shilling, he will feel that it is flat ; and if he 
puts his hand on the hall, he will feel that it is not flat. 
Now George knows what Jlat means." Here I would 
remark, that if the child is impatient to hare the money 
spinning, and does not love to hear ahout its form, it is 
imwise to cross his inclinations. "We never remember so 
well what we do not Ioyb to hear : and forced instruction 
is apt to injure the temper, and give an early aversion to 
knowledge. [ 

We are apt to forget that things long ^suniliar to us are { 
entirely unknown to an infant. There is hardly any ( 
thing connected with his little wants, which may not be 
made a pleasant medium of instruction. When eating j 
a piece of bread, the following questions may be asked 
and answered. "What is bread made of?" "I don't 
know : what is it made of, mother V " It is made of 
grain ; sometimes of rye, and sometimes cf wheat flour."^ 
"What is grain made of?" "It grows in the field. 
The farmers plant it in the ground, and God causes it to 
grow. 
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When a child is playing with his kitten, it is easy to 
mix instruction with his enjoyment, hy saying, "Feel 
pussy's for — ^how smooth it is. Feel this piece of sugar 
— how rough it is. Pussy's fur is smooth, and the sugar 
is rough. Now George knows what smooth and rough 
mean/' 

As he grows older, the information given him may he 
of a higher character. He can be told, " The poker is 
made of iron. Iron is called a metal ; it is dug out of 
the earth." At another time, he may be asked, "What is 
the cover of your book made of?" If he answer, " Of 
leather," ask him what leather is made of. If he does not 
know, tell him it is made of the skin of some animal, and 
explain what an animal is. Then ask him whether the 
coyer of his book is a metal. If he say, " No," ask him 
how he knows that it is not. If he cannot answer, 
explain to him all the points of difference that occur to 
you, between a 'metal and an animal. Tell him, for 
instance, that " a metal is dug out of the earth, but an 
animal is a creature that grows, and can move about from 
one place to another. Your kitten is an animal; she 
grows bigger every day ; and she moves about. Your cat 
was once a kitten, but now, she has done growing. The 
poker is not an animal, it does not grow any larger, and 
it cannot move." Afterwards, when a proper opportunity 
occurs, ask him to tell you the difference between a metal 
and an animal. 

If he bring you a rose, you can say, "Thank you, 
George, for this rose. Now, can you tell me what it is ? 
Is it a metal ?" " No." " Is it an animal ?" " I should 
think not, mother." " What is it then ?" " I don't know." 
'•I will tell you. It is a vegetable. Vegetables grow out 
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of the earth. They are not like metals, hecause they grow 
larger and larger ; and they are not like animals, because 
they cannot move of themselves. What are you George V 
" I am not a metal, for I grow bigger every day. I am 
not a vegetable, for I can walk. I think I am an animal. 

Such conversations as these will make his thoughts 
busy ; and when he takes a book he will probably ask, 
"What are the leaves of books made of?" "They are 
made of paper." " What is paper made of?" " Of rags." 
" What are rags made of ?" " Sometimes of linen, and 
sometimes of cotton. Cotton grows in a pod, and linen is 
made from a plant called flax." " Tlien the leaves of my 
book are vegetable.*' This discovery, simple as it is, will 
afford the boy great pleasure, and will make it more easy 
to exercise his powers of thought. 

I dare say the preceding hints will sound silly enough 
to many mothers ; but they are, nevertheless, founded in 
reason and soimd sense. It is a fact that children, thus 
early accustomed to observe, will have a wonderful power 
of amusing themselves. They will examine every figure 
in the carpet, and think to themselves whether it is round 
or square ; and will sit, by the half hour, quietly watching 
the figures on copper-plate or calico. 

Arithmetic may very early be made a source of amuse- 
ment ; for children can very soon learn to count sticks or 
marbles, and tell how many they should have leftj if you 
should take away any given number. 

With regard to the kind of information conveyed, as 
well as the quantity, that should depend upon the child's 
age, intelligence, and progress; things which no person 
can have an opportunity to observe and know, so well as a 
mother. The system of making use of all the common 
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incidents of life to convey knowledge, and improve the 
heart, may be begun in the earliest childhood, and con- 
tinued even until youth ripens into manhood. I will give 
a simple instance : an elder boy, when sailing in a boat, may 
be asked to observe how the hills and the trees seem to move 
from him, while in fact, the boat alone is moving. The 
simple fact may not be of much consequence to him ; for, 
if he is a bright boy, he would have noticed it himself, 
without being asked to attend to it : but you can make it 
the means of illustrating another idea, by saying, ^' Just 
so the sun stems to move round the earth ; but it does not 
move. The sun stands still, as the hills and trees do; but 
the earth is moving all the time."^ 

I am aware that these habits of inquiry are at times 
very troublesome ; for no one, however patient, can be 
always ready to answer the multitude of questions a child 
is disposed to ask. But it must be remembered that all 
good things are accompanied with inconveniences. Tlie 
care of children requires a great many sacrifices, and a 
great deal of self-denial; but the woman, who is not 
willing to sacrifice a good deal in such a cause, does not 
deserve to be a mother. Besides, the thoughtless, indolent 
parent, who is not willing to make sacrifices, and take 
trouble, has, in fact, the most trouble ; for the evils she 
would not check at first, when it might easily have been 
done, afterwards grow too strong for her management. 

But to return to the subject of asking questions. It is 
a spirit which should not be discouraged; and for this 
reason among others, that an opportunity once lost, is often 
lost for ever. Wben a thing is new to us we are desirous of 
gaining information respecting it ; but when it is become 
familiar, we cease to think of it otherwise than as a fact 
with which we are already acquaiirted ; and we no longer 
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feel the same inclination to inquire into its connexion with 
other facts and circumstances to which it may he related, 
in the way of cause, or effect, or otherwise. When this 
frame of mind hecomes hahitual, there is an end to all 
adyancement, and the frequency of it is the most preyailing 
cause of ignorance. Children must, however, be taught 
that they cannot always he attended to. If you are other- 
wise occupied, and their inquiries distract you, think a 
moment, and collect yourself, lest you should answer 
pettishly. Do not say, " How you plague me, Jane ! I 
wish you would go away and keep still !" But say, "I am 
very busy now, Jane. I cannot attend to you. If you 
will remember to ask me by and by, when I can attend to 
you, I will talk with you about it." If the child persists, 
the answer should be, " You know I always tell you what 
you ask, .when I am not very busy. I cannot attend to 
you now; and if you tease me, I shall be very sorry; for 
I shall be obliged to put you out of the room." After this 
threat is once made, nothing should induce you to refirain 
from executing it. In order that your child may be easily 
satisfied with these kind, but firm refusals, when you are 
busy, you should try to bear in mind the question she has 
asked, and take the first leisure moment to reply to it. 
This will give her confidence in what you have said ; and 
she will know it was not done merely to put her off. 

Perhaps another difficulty may occur; your children 
may ask questions that you do not know how to answer. 
In that case, as in all others, the honest truth should be 
told. The reply should be, " I do not know. When your 
father comes home, we will ask him ; perhaps he can tell 
us." If his father does not know, the answer may be, 
" We will endeavour to find some friend who understands 
it, or some book which has been written about it : and 
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tbis, like all other things that are promised, should he 
done. 

If, as is often the case, a child asks an explanation, 
which would he altogether ahove his powers of comprehen- 
sion, the answer should be, " If I were to tell you, you 
could not understand it now. You must wait till you are 
older." If your child has been early accustomed to the 
strictest regard to truth, he will believe what you say, and 
try to be satisfied. But you may generally contriye to give 
him some Httle insight into the subject, so as to make him 
understand something of the difficulty which would attend 
farther explanation. Some children, being too much praised 
for their quickness, or their wit, ask a number of useless, 
pert questions. This disposition should be promptly and 
decidedly checked ; for it is the germ of ranity and affec- 
tation. To avoid exciting this evil in the mind of a bright 
child, a very intelUgent question, or remark, should never 
be quoted as anything remarkable, nor should he be at all 
encouraged to show off before company. The habit of 
reciting verses, and displaying other acquirements before 
strangers, is calculated to excite a mischievous vanity in 
children. They should be taught to love knowledge more 
far the sake of the good it will enable them to do to others, 
than because they will gain praise by it. A love of repu- 
tation is a powerful and dangerous temptation to active 
minda; and the more the evil is fostered in the nursery, the 
harder it is to overcome. Children should hear learning, 
and wealth, and all other external gifts, spoken of according 
to the use for which God has intended them. They should 
he told, " The more knowledge you gain, the more useful 
you can be to others, which is your first duty to your 
fellow-creatures, and brings with it, as a necessary conse- 
quence, wealth, and power, and influence^ which are so much 
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desired by all men, but which can only be obtained with 
honour and security, when they are the reward of usefulness. 

Perhaps you will say, that as your children grow older, 
they cannot help learning that a rose is a regetable, the 
poker a metal, &c. ; and you will ask what is the use of 
teaching it to them a few years earlier than they would 
naturally take to find it out of themselyes. I readily allow 
that the knowledge itself is of very little consequence to 
them ; but the habits of altention and activity of mind^ 
which you give them, are worth everything. 

If you take the trouble to observe, you will find those 
who are the most useful, and of course the most successful, 
in any department, are those who are in the habit of 
observing closely, and thinking about what they observe. 

Why is it that a botanist will see hundreds of plants in 
a field, which the careless stroller may pass again and 
again without perceiving ? It is because his Mention has 
been fixed upon plants. How is the great novelist enabled 
to give you such natural pictures of life and manners ? 
A close attention to all the varieties of human character, 
enables him to represent them as they are. 

You will find that a smart, notable housewife is 
always an ^'observing woman." What constitutes the 
difference between a neat, faithful domestic, and a heed- 
less, sluttish one? One pays attention to what she is 
about, and the other does not. The slattern's hands may 
be very dirty, but she does not observe it ; every time 
she takes hold of the door, she may leave it covered 
with black prints, but she does not observe it. One 
educated to attend to things about her, would immediately 
see these defects and remedy them. 

We often hear it said, '^ such a person has a good un- 
derstanding, and good feelings; but, somehow or other, 
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he has no common sense." The '^ sense" that is wanting 
is nothing more or less than an active habit of obserration 
acquired in early life. 

Those who give close and anxious attention to one 
thing, become skilful in it, but are very frequently care- 
less and unobserring, and consequently ignorant, about 
ererything else. This sort of character is not desirable ; 
for if it makes a man greater in one particular branch, it 
much impairs his general usefulness. In a woman it is 
peculiarly unfortunate; for, whether she be rich or poor, 
the sphere allotted her by Providence requires attention to 
many things. 

Literary women are not usually domestic ; not because 
they cannot easily be so, but because they early acquired 
the habit of attending to literary subjects, and of neglecting 
others. It is not true that intellectual pursuits leave 
no time to attend to the common concerns of life. A 
woman who is vain of her person spends more time 
and thought about her dress, than the most learned 
woman spends about books. It is attention that is 
wanted to make the belle literary,* and the learned lady 
domestic. 

All the faculties of a child's mind should be cultivated, 
and they should early acquire a power of varying their 
attention, so as to be able to bestow it easily upon any 
sahject. whatsoever. Some think it a sign of good sense 
to despise good taste; hence the universal complaint 
that scholars are awkward and slovenly. Unquestion- 
ably this is better than the silly pursuit of ever-vaiying 
&8hion; but there is no need of either extreme — 
extremes always lie on one side or the other of truth and 
nature. 

Some, seemg the disastrous effects of an over-heated 
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imagination, think that any degree of imagination i£^ 
inconsistent with good judgment. This is a mistake. — 
The finest imagination may be kept perfectly in .check 
by good sense^ prorided all the powers of the mind are 
equally cultiyated in early life. A great writer has 
said, ^^ In forming the human character, we must not 
proceed as a statuary does in forming a statue, who 
works sometimes on the face, sometimes on the limbs, 
and sometimes on the folds of the drapery; but we 
must proceed (and it certainly is in our power) as 
nature does in forming a flower, or any other of her 
productions; she throws out altogether, and at onoe, 
the whole system of being, and the rudiments of aU the 
parts." 

To a woman, the power of changing her attention is 
peculiarly yaluable. I have said that an exclusive atten- 
tion to learning was a fault, as well as an exclusiye 
attention to fashion; but while I condemn the excessive 
love of books, I must insist that the power of finding 
enjoyment in reading is above all price, particularly to 
a woman. A Aill mind is a great safeguard to virtue and 
happiness in every situation of life. Multitudes of people 
do wrong from mere emptiness of mind, and want of 
occupation. 

Children should be early taught by example to listen 
attentively to intelligent conversation, and should after- 
wards be encouraged in referring to it. This will occasion 
a thirst for information, which will lead to a love of 
reading. But while you try to encourage a Ibve of 
books, remember to direct their attention to other things 
at the same time. For instance, show your daughter at 
which end you begin to grate a nutmeg, and explain to 
her that if you began at the end once fastened to the 
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branch, it would grate full of holes; because the fibres 
which held it together were fastened at that place, and 
being broken, they fall out. When sewing, you can call 
attention to the fact, that sewing-silk may be split much 
better by being first drawn through the wax; and that a 
wristband is put on before the sleeve is sewed, because it 
can be managed more conveniently. 

I mention these merely as familiar instances how the 
attention may be kept awake, and ready to devote itself 
to little things, as well as great. If a girl feels interested 
in nothing but books, she will, in all probability, be 
useless, or nearly so, in all the relations dearest to a good 
woman's heart; if, on the other hand, she gives all her 
attention to household matters, she will become a mere 
drudge, and will lose many valuable sources of enjoyment 
and usefulness. This may be said in favour of an over-- 
earnest love of knowledge,— a great mind can attend to 
little things, but a little mind cannot attend to great things. 



CHAPTER IV. 
MANAGEMENT. 



This phrase is a very broad and comprehensive one. 
Under it I mean to include aU that relates to rewards and 
punishments, and the adaptation of education to different 
characters and dispositions. 

The good old-fashioned maxim that ^' example is better 
than precept," is the best thing to begin with. The great 
mistake in education is that we give rules instead of 
inspiring sentiments. The simple fact that your child 
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never saw you angry, that your roice is alwajrs gentle, 
and the expression of your face always kind, is worth a 
thousand times more than all the rules you can ^ye him 
about not beating his dog, pinching his brother, &c. It 
is in rain to load the understanding with rules, if tlie 
affections are not pure. In the first place, it is not 
possible to make rules enough to apply to all- manner 
of cases; and if it were possible, a child would soon 
forget them. But if you inspire him with right feelings, 
they will govern his actions. All our thoughts and 
actions come from our affections; if we love what is 
good, we shall think and do what is good. Children 
are not so much influenced by what we say and do in 
particular reference to them, as by the general effect of 
our characters and conversation. They are in a great 
degree preatures of imitation. If they see a mother fond 
of finery, they become fond of finery; if they see her 
Iselfish, it makes them selfish; if they see her extremely 
anxious for the attention of wealthy people, the^ learn to 
think wealth is the only good. 

Those who educate their children well in infancy, will 
find them easy to manage as they grow older. 

An infant's wants should be attended to without vraiting 
for him to cry. At first, a babe cries merely from a 
sensation of pain, or of suffering, — ^because food, warmth, 
or other comforts necessary to his young existence, are 
withheld; but when he finds ciying is the only means of 
attracting attention, he soon gets into the habit of crying 
for every thing. To avoid this, his wants should be 
attended to, whether he demand it or not. Food, sleep, 
and necessary comforts should be supplied to him at such 
times as the experience of his mother may dictate. If 
he has been sitting on the floor, playing quietly by him- 
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self a good while, take Him up and amuse him, if jou 
can spare time, without waiting for weariness to render 
him fretful. Who can blame a child for fretting and 
screaming, if experience has taught him that he cannot 
get his wants attended to in any other manner ? 

Young children should never be made to ay by 
plaguing them, for the sake of fun; it makes them seri- 
ously unhappy for the time, and has an injurious effect 
upcm their dispositions. When in any little trouble, they 
should be helped as quick as possible. When their feet 
are caught in the bars of a chair, or their play-things 
entangled, or when any other of the thousand-and-one 
a£9ictions of babyhood occur, it is an easy thing to teach 
them to wait, by saying," ''Stay a minute, and I will 
come to you." But do not say this to put them off; 
attend to them as quickly as your employments will per- 
mit; they will then wait patiently should anpther disaster 
occur. Children who hare entire confidence that the 
simple truth is always spoken to them, are rarely trouble- 
some. 

A silent influence which they do not perceive, is better 
for yoimg children than direct rules and prohibitions. 
For instance, should a child be in ill humour, without 
any apparent cause, (as will sometimes happen) — should 
he push down his playthings, and then cry because he 
has injured them— chase the kitten, and then cry because 
she has run out of his reach — ^it is injurious to take any 
direct notice of it, by saying, " How cross you are to-day, 
James ! What a naughty boy you are ! I don't love 
you to-day." This, in all probability, will make matters 
worse. The better way is to draw off his attention to 
pleasant thoughts, by saying, '' I am going into the gar- 
den;" or, '' I am going out to see the calf. Does James 
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' want to go with me ?" If, in the capriciousness of his 
humour, he says he does not want to go, do not urge him : 
make preparations to go, and he will soon be inclined to 
follow. A few flowers, or a little pleasant talk about the 
calf, will, in all probability, produce entire forgetfulness 
of his troubles. If the employment suggested to him 
combine usefulness with pleasure, — such as feeding the 
chickens, shelling pease for dinner, &c., so much the 
better. The habit of assisting others, excites the bene- 
volent affections, and lays the foundation of industry. 

When a little child has been playing, and perhaps 
quarrelling out of doors, and comes in. with his &ce all in 
a blaze, sobbing and crying, it is an excellent plan to take 
him by the hand and say, " What is the matter, my dear 
boy? Tell me what is the matter. But how dirty your 
face is ! Let me wash your face nicely, and wipe it dry, 
and then you shall sit in my lap and tell me all about it." 
If he is washed gently, the sensation will be pleasant and 
refreshing, and by the time the operation is flnished, his 
attention will be drawn oflFfrom his vexations; his temper 
will be cooled, as well as his face. Then seat him in your 
lap, encourage him to tell you all about his troubles, comb 
his hair gently in the mean time, and in a few minutes the 
vexation of his little spirit will be entirely soothed. This 
secret of calling off the attention by little kind offices is 
very valuable to those who have the care of invalids, or 
yoimg children. Bathing the hands and feet, or combing 
the hair gently, will sometimes put a sick person asleep 
when he can obtain rest in no other way. 

An experienced and very judicious mother told me 
that, in the course of twenty years' experience, she had 
never known washing the face and combing the hair, fail 
to soothe an angry and tired child. But then it must be 
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done gently. The reason children frequently hare an 
arersion to being washed is, that they are taken hold of 
roughly, and rubbed rery hard. If you occasion them 
pain by the operation, can you wonder they dread it ? 

By such, expedients as I have mentioned, ill-humour 
and discontent are driren away by the influence of kind- 
ness and cheerfulness ; " eril is overcome with good." 
Whipping and scolding could not hare produced quiet so 
soon ; and if they could, the child's temper would have 
been injured in the process. 

I haye said that example and silent influence are better 
than direct rules and commands. Nerertheless, there are 
cases where rules must be made ; and children must be 
tai^ht to obey implicitly. For instance, a child must be 
expressly forbidden to play with fire, to climb upon the 
tables, &c. But whenever it is possible, restraint should 
be mvisible. 

The first and most important step in management is, 
that whatever a mother says, always must be done. For 
this reason, do not require too much ; and on no account 
allow your child to do at one time, what you have for- 
bidden him at another. Sometimes when a woman feels 
easy and good-natured, and does not expect any company, 
she will allow her children to go to the table and take 
lumps of sugar; but should visiters be in the room, or 
she be out of humour with the occurrences of the day, 
she will perhaps scold them, for the self-same trick. 
How can a mother expect obedience to commands so 
selfish and capricious? What inferences will a child 
draw from such conduct? You may smile at the idea 
that very young children draw inferences ; but it is a fact, 
that they do draw inferences — and very just ones too. 
tVe mistake, when we trust too much to children's not 
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thinking, or olwemng. They are shrewd reasoners in all 
cases where their little interests are concerned. They 
know a mother's ruling passion ; thej soon discorer her 
weak side, and learn how to attack it most successfully. 
I will relate a little anecdote, to show that children are 
acute observers of character. A wealthy lady, fond <^ 
dress and equipage, was the mother of a thoughtless little 
rogue. One day, he seized hold of a bottle of wine, 
which a bigger boy had placed upon the side-walk of a 
secluded alley, while he joined his companions in play; 
the little fellow persisted in striking the bottle on the 
pavement, for his amusement. He was repeatedly warned 
that he would break it, and spill the wine ; and at last 
this did happen. His mother, being told of the mischief 
he had so wantonly done, immediately paid for the wine, 
and ordered him to be undressed and put to bed, although 
it was then in the middle of the day. ' While this operation 
was performed by the nursery maid, he said, '^ Betsy, it is 
my private opinion, that I should have had a whipping tf 
mother had not had her best gown on'* 

To return to my subject. — ^The necessity of obedience 
early instilled, is the foundation of all good management 
If children see you governed by a real wish for their good, 
rather than by your own selfishness, or capricious freaks, 
they will easily acquire this excellent habit. Wilful dis- 
obedience should never go unpunished. If a little child 
disobeys you from mere forgetfiilness and frolic, it is best 
to take no notice of it ; for his intention is not bad, and 
authority has greater effect when used sparingly, and OQ 
few occasions. Should he forget the same injunction 
again, look at him very seriously, and tell him, that if he 
forgets it again, you shall be obliged to punish him. 
Should he commit the offence the third time, take from 
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him the means of committing it ; for instance, if you tell 
bim not to tear bis picture-book, and be does tear it, take 
it away from bim. Perbaps be inll pout and show ill* 
humour; will push away with bis little chair, and say, 
^ I don't lore you, mother." If so, take no notice. Do 
not laugh, for that would irritate bim, without being of 
the least use ; do not seem offended with him, for that 
will awaken a lore of power in his little mind. It excites 
vety bad feelings in a child to see that he can rex a parent, 
Bud make her lose her self-command. In spite of his 
di^leasuxe, therefore, continue your employment tran- 
quilly, as if nothing bad happened. If his ill^iumour 
continue, however, and show itself in annoyances to you, 
and others around him, you should take him by the band, 
look yery seriously in his face, and say, ^' James, you are 
such a naughty boy, that I must punish you. I am rery 
Sony to punish you ; but I must, that you may remember 
to be good next time." This should be done with perfect 
calmness, and a look of r^et. When a child is punished 
in anger, he learns ^to consider it a species of revenge; 
when he is pimisbed in sorrow, he believes that it i^ done 
for his good. 

The pimisbment for such peevishness as I have men- 
tioned should be being tied in an arm-chair, or something 
of that simple nature. I do not approve of shutting the 
little offender in the closet. The sudden transition from 
light to darkness affects him with an undefined species of 
horror, even if be has been kept perfectly free from 
frightful stories. A very young child will become quite 
cold in a few minutes, at midsunmier, if shut in a dark 
closet. 

If the culprit is obstinate, and tries to seem as if be did 
not care for his punishment, let him remain in confinement 
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till he gets very tired; but in the mean while be perfectly 
calm yourself, and follow your usual occupations. You 
can judge by his actions, and the expression of his coun- 
tenance, whether his feelings begin to soften. Seize a 
&yourable moment, and ask him if he is sorry he has 
been so naughty; if he says, " Yes, " let him throw him- 
self into your arms, kiss him, and tell him you hope he 
^11 never be naughty again; for if he is you must punish 
him, and it makes you very sorry to punish him. Here 
is the key to all good management : always punish a child 
for wilfully disobeying you in the most trifling particular ; 
but never punish him in anger. 

I once heard a lady very pertly say, " Well, I should 
be ashamed of myself if I could punish a child when I 
was not angry. Any body must be very hard-hearted 
that can do it." Several of her companions laughed at 
this speech ; but for myself, I saw neither wit nor wis- 
dom -in it. 

The woman who punishes her child because she is 
angry, acts from the seiflsh motive of indulging her own 
bad passions; she who pimishes because it is necessary 
for the child's good, acts from a generous regard to his 
future happiness. 

As for the kind and degree of punishment, it should 
be varied according to the age and character of the child, 
and according to the nature of the offence. We must 
remember that very young children do not know what , 
is right and wrong, imtil we explain it to them. A 
child should not be punished the first time he tears his i 
picture-book, or cuts his frock. He should be told that 
it is very naughty, and that he must not do it again. 
It is well to show the torn book to his father, and other 
members of the family, sapng, with a look of concern, 
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^See iiow G^oige bas torn his pictme-book ! What 
^ pity. I am yeiy sony." This will impress the magni- 
tade of the fault upon his mind, and he will not be so 
pkely to forget it. 

But should he make a grieved lip, and appear distressed 
at yonr conyersation, change the current of his feelings by 
Baying, *'*• But I am sure he will never do such a naughty 
thing again. He is sony for it." Having thus impressed 
Ids n^nd, do not recur to the subject again. 

The form of punishment should always be as mild as 
It can be, to produce the desired effect. Being sent to bed 
in the middle of the day is a great privation ; and it does 
not excite bad feelings so much as some other forms of 
punishment. Little children may be tied in an arm-chair, 
or sent out of the room and forbidden to return. Eating 
dinner separate from the family, or not being allowet^to 
kiss their father and mother, is a grievous penance to 
children of sensibility. Privation of any expected pleasure 
usually makes a deep impression. 

Where it is possible, it is a good plan to make the 
punishment similar to the offence. If a child is quarrel- 
some, or mischievous, among his companions, make him 
play in a room by himself. If he is studying vdth others, 
md chooses to be very disobliging, or annoying, send him 
to another room to study alone ; or, if this is not con- 
renient, make him sit at a table by himself, and allow no 
>ne to speak to him during the evening. His offences 
baving been anti-social, his punishment should be so like-, 
nrise. Being deprived of social intercourse will teach him 
its value. 

If a child abuse any good thing, it is well to take it 
5rom him, and make him feel the want of it. Thus if he 
d)uge your confidence, do not trust him again for some 
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time. But if he is reallj repentant, restore it to him i 
and when you do trust him, trust him entirely. Allusi(m9 
to former faults have ^ disheartening effect, particularly on 
sensitiye, affectionate children. 

Above all things, never suffer a child to he accused of 
a &ult, until you are perfectly sure he has been guilty of 
it. If he is innocent, the idea that you could think him 
capable of wickedness will distress him, and will, in some 
degree, weaken the strength of his virtue. I would rather 
lose the Pitt diamond, if it were mine, than let an innocent 
child know he had been for one moment suspected of 
stealing it. The conscious dignity of integrity should 
always be respected and kept entire. 

While speaking of punishments, I would suggest one 
caution. Never undertake to make a child do a thing 
unless you are veiy sure you can make him do it. One 
insltance of successful resistance to parental authority will 
undo the effects of a year's obedience. If you see that a 
child is determined to refuse obedience, it is better to put 
an end to the contest by saying, '^ If you do not do as I have 
desired within two minutes, I will not allow you to do it 
at all to-day." This will generally be found a sufficient, 
punishment, and prevent resistance to your commands for" 
the future. But if a boy is too bad to be governed by any • 
other njeans than flogging, and is too strong for you, do* 
not attempt to manage him: tell his father, or his- 
guardians^ of his disobedience, and request them to punid^4 
him. ( 

Unfounded fears should on no occasion be used as a { 
preventive, or a punishment. If children want any thing ; 
improper for them to have, do not tell them it will bite 
them. It is not true ; and the youngest child will soon 
learn by experience that it is not true. This will teach 
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Mm to disbelieye joa, when you really do tell the truth, 
[ind will soon make a liar of him. Care should be taken 
l&ot to inspire a terror of animals, such as beetles, mice, 
l^iders, &c. Fortunately we hare no renomous creatuies 
In England, asithere are in some countries, which are likely 
to infest the nursery. As for wasps or gnats, they are quite 
as likely to sting a child who is afraid of them, as one who 
is not ; and if such a thing should happen, a little swelling, 
snd a few hours' pain, are not half so bad as fear, that 
troubles one all his life long. Children would seldom have 
fear of animals, unless it were put into their heads. A 
Ittle girl of my acquaintance once came running in with a 
^striped snake, exclaiming, ^^ Oh, what a beautiful creature 
I have found!" Her mother acknowledged that she 
shuddered, because she had herself been taught to fear 
snakes ; but she knew the creature would not hurt her 
daughter, and she would not allow herself to express any 
i]K>rror ; she merely adyised her to set the animal at liberty. 

Not to allow of killing any animal, seems to me an 
excess of a good feeling. The yermin that infest our houses 
and gardens must be destroyed, and perhaps children must 
see them destroyed. It should always be done as merci- 
fiiUy as possible ; and they had better not be encouraged 
if> stand by, and still less should they be allowed to be 
actors in the work. The explanation that we kill them 
to preyent the eyil they would do, is yeiy good, and yery 
Vrtisfactory. But the feet is, there %re yery few creatures 
-|i this climate which do us harm ; more than half our 
tiyersions to animals are mere prejudices. 

Howeyer, they are not eyils which can be seen, met, and 
understood, that usually frighten children. A child is told 
that fire will bum him if he touches it, and if he has been 
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accustomed to hear the truth, he believes it ; but he vnU 
stay in the room where there is a fire without fear ; for he 
knows by experience, that the fire cannot come to liim. 
But they are frightened with mysterious ideas of some- 
thing in the dark, — with stories of old men prowling about 
to steal them, — ^rats and mice that will come and bite 
them, when they are shut up in the closet, &c. 

I cannot find language strong enough to express yvhai 
a woman deserves, who imbitters the whole existence of 
her offspring by filling their minds with such terrific 
images. She who can tell a frightful story to her cbild, 
or allow one to be told, ought to have a guardian appointed 
over herself. 

Let us examine what the motives must be, that lead 
to such measures. It is indolence, — ^pure indolence; 
a mother is not willing to take the pains, and practise the 
self-denial, which firm and gentle management requires ; 
she therefore terrifies her child into obedience. She im- 
plants in his mind a principle that will, in all probability, 
make him more or less wretched through his whole life, 
merely to savfe herself a few moments' trouble ! Very 
strong minds may overcome, or nearly overcome, early 
impressions of this kind ; but in cases of weak nerves, or 
acute natural sensibility, it is utterly impossible to calcu- 
late the extent of the evil. And all this to save a little 
trouble ! What selfishness ! 

However, Divine Providence has so ordered it, that 
whatever is wrong, is really bad policy y as well as bad 
morality. " Lazy people must take the most pains" in the 
end. Fill your children with fears to make them obedient, 
and those very fears become your tyrants. They cannot 
go into the dark without you ; and you must sit by their 
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bedside till sleep relieyes them firom terror. All this is 
the consequence of avoiding a little trouble in the be- 
ginning. 

The management of children should vary according to 
their character. A very active mind, full of restless 
curiosity, does not need to be excited ; but a feeble or 
sluggish character should be aroused, as much as possible,' 
by external means. For instance, if there is any wonderful 
sight to be seen in the neighbourhood, such as a caravan 
of animals, a striking picture, wonderful mechanism, &c,, 
and if it be inconvenient for you to take more than one of 
the children 'under your care, let the treat be given to the 
one whose character most needs to be aroused. Of cours^, 
I do not mean that lazy children should be entertained, in 
preference to industrious ones ; I mean where there is a 
pre-disposition to dulness, owing to early disease, an 
afflicted state of his mother's mind before his birth, or 
while nursing him, &c. ; — in such cases, the thoughts and 
affections should be excited with an extraordinary degree 
of care. A timid child should be encouraged more than a 
bold and confident one; and if it be necessary to punish him, 
means should be used as little likely to break his spirit as 
possible. A boy whose perceptions are slow, and who 
learns vnth labour and difficulty, should be indulged in 
reading a new book, or attending to a new branch of study, 
which particularly interests him ; but a boy of quick per- 
ceptions, and ready memory, should be kept at one thing 
as long as possible. Such different characters are in 
danger of totally different defects. One is in danger of 
never getting his mind interested in knowledge, and the 
other of getting so much interested in every thing, that he 
vnll learn nothing well ; therefore they should be managed 
in a manner entirely opposite. 
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The same rule holds good with regard to the affections : 
cultivate most those faculties and good feelings, which 
appear to he of the slowest growth. If a lore of power 
early develop itself in one memher of your ^undly with 
more strength than in the others, subject that child to 
more restraint than you do the others. But in cheddng 
him, do not yourself act from a love of power: explain to 
him, at every step, that you govern him thus strictly, only 
to assist him in overcoming a great evil. If you really 
act from this motive, your child will perceive it to be true, 
and will respect you. 

There is such an immense variety in human character, 
that it is impossible to give rules adapted to all cases. 
The above hints will explain my general meaning; and 
observation and experience will enable a judicious mother 
to apply them with wisdom and kindness. I will merely 
add to what I have said, the old proverb, that ^^An 
ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure." If a 
child has any evil disposition which is particularly strong, 
it is far better to avoid exciting it, than to punish it when 
it is excited. Whatever measure of punishment or other 
consequence may follow the commission of an improper 
act, the evil propensity in which it originated always 
gains fresh power over us by every instance of indulgence. 
As much as possible keep a young child out of the way 
of temptation which it is peculiarly hard fop him to 
resist; and by reading, by conversation, by caresses, make 
him in love with the opposite good; when once his 
feelings are right on the subject, temptation will do him 
good instead of harm. 

When a child is to be punished, he should always be 
told calmly, " I am obliged to do this for your good. If I 
do not punish you, you will not remember next time. 
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You have promised two or three times to do as I bade 
jo% but jou always forget it; now I must make you 
suffer a little, that you may remember it." 

A very young child can understand and appreciate 
this management. I knew a girl of fiye years old, who 
had the habit of biting her nails so close, that her fingers 
were perpetuaUy inflamed. Her mother had tried argu- 
ments, and yarious prirations, without producing much 
effect. One day, the child, as usual, put her fingers to 
her mouth, to bite her nails; but suddenly withdrawing 
them, she came up to her mother's writing-table, and 
said, '' Mother, slap my hand smartly with your ruler 
eyery time I bite my nails, and then I shall remember." 
Her mother did as she was desired, saying, " I hope you 
will remember now, and that I shall neyer haye to do this 
again.'' The girl winced a little, — ^for her mother did 
slap her smartly, though but a very few times; but she 
seemed perfectly satisfied, and said, '' I think that will 
make me remember it.'* For several days afterward, if 
she moved her fingers to her mouth, she would look at 
the writing-table and smile; and if her mother perceived 
her, she would hold up her finger in a cautioning manner, 
and smile also. , All this was done in perfect good-nature 
on both sides. After a while she forgot herself, and bit 
her nails again ; her mother was not in the room ; but she 
went, of her own accord, and avowed the fact, saying, 
*' Mother give me a few more slaps than you did before ; 
and see if that will make me remember it any longer." 
Aft^er that she never needed correction for the same fault. 
This little girl understood the real use of punishment ; she 
did not look upon it as a sign of anger, but as a means of 
helping her to overcome what was wrong. 

Mere fear of suffering never makes people really better. 

d2 
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It makes them conceal what is evil, hut it does not make 
them conquer it. They must be taught to dislike what is 
wrong merely because it is wrong, and to look upon 
punishment as a means to help them to get rid of it. 
Do sickness, and misery, and ruin deter the vicious from 
the commission of sin ? Is not theft indulged at the very 
foot of the gallows ? If a man do not hate what is wrong, 
the mere fear of consequences will never cleanse his 
heart, though it may regulate his outward behaviour ; and 
what will mere outward goodness avail ^him in another 
world, where there is no possibility of concealment, or 
hypocrisy ? What the child is, the man will probably be ; 
therefore never make the avoidance of punishment a reason 
for avoiding sin. 

Having mentioned that a mother slapped her little girl 
smartly, I shall very naturally be asked if I approve of 
whipping. I certainly do not approve of its very frequent 
use ; still I am not prepared to say that it is not the best 
punishment for some dispositions, and in some particular 
cases. I do not believe that most children, properly 
brought up from the very cradle, would need whipping ; 
but children are not often thus brought up ; and you may 
have those placed under your care in whom evil feelings 
have become very strong. I think whipping should be 
resorted to only when the same wrong thing has been done 
over and over again, and when gentler pimishments have 
failed. A few smart slaps sometimes do good when nothing 
else will ; but particular care should be taken not to cor-^ 
rect in anger. 

Punishments which make a child ashamed should be 
avoided. A sense of degradation is not healthy for the 
character. It is a very bad plan for children to be brought 
ijito a room before strangers with a foolscap, or some bad 
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name, fastened upon them. Indeed, I think strangers 
should have as little as possible* to do with the education 
of children. To be either praised, or mortified, before 
company, makes us care too much about the opinion of 
others. 

I do not, however, mean to inculcate a defiance or 
contempt of public opinion. It is true that, like other 
human laws, it does not pretend to reach the heart, or the 
conscience, or to found itself upon the highest or the purest 
motives. It is very difficult to define and very changeable, 
and, therefore, a most imsafe guide ; but it may be made 
extremely useful as a secondary aid. For it may often 
happen that when the strength of our evil inclinations has 
so far perverted our moral sense, as to make us call evil 
good, our error will be reformed, by recoUecting what 
judgment would be pronounced upon the case, by an im- 
partial and respected friend. In this way the opinion of 
others becomes most valuable, as a test of the truth and 
sincerity of the conclusions of our own conscience, with 
reference to the moral law which we profess, and is made 
the means of preventing deviations from the truth, by any 
bias of our own interests or passions. In the same way that 
we are assisted in maintaining the uprightness of our bodily 
frames, by constantly comparing our position with that of 
the surrounding objects. 

It is moreover a kindly, social, and virtuous disposition 
of mind, to be made happy by the approbation of others, 
when sanctioned by its accordance with the law of God. 
But if we do right, merely in order that others may approve 
of it, without reference to any higher principle, we shall 
gradually lose the perception of what is right, and 
readily adopt whatever folly and sin are fashionable. 

Nothing is a safe guide but the honest convictions of 
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our own hearts. A good man will always be respected ; 
but he cannot become reall j good by endeavoniing to b^ 
so, in order that he may be respected for it. Indeed those 
who haye been taught no holier motiye than that of 
gaining the good opinion of others, rarely succeed in per- 
manently keeping what they coyet so much. The keari is 
not right ; and howeyer clean they may try to keep the 
outside, at some^unlucky moment hypocrisy will fail thent, 
and their real character will peep through. 

You may tell a cross, discontented-looking girl that the 
world would like her face a great deal better, if it were 
cheerful and beneyolent ; but tell her, at the same time, 
that the mere selfish wish to be pleasing will not enable 
her to alter the expression of her face, and that she must 
begin with her hearty and religiously driye from thence all 
unkind and discontented feelings. 

What a change would take place in the world, if men 
were always goyemed by internal principle ! If they would 
make pure the hidden foui^tain, the light might shine upon 
the wandering stream, and find it clear and stainless in all 
its windings ! 

I haye heard parents say to children, '^ If you don't get 
your lessons better, you will grow up a dunce, and ewcry- 
bodi/ mill laugh at you*' The thing to which they are 
urged is good, but the motiye is wrong. If young people 
are taught to regulate* their actions by a dread -of the 
world's laugh, they will be full as likely to be deterred 
from good as from eyil. It would be much better to say, 
" K you grow up in ignorance, you cannot do half so 
much good in the world, as you can if you gain all the 
knowledge in your power. Now, while you are young, is 
the best time to fit yourself for being usefrd." 

I once heard a boy say, " Well, mother, I haye had a good 
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lide to-day. Last week I told a maa one of his waggon 
wheels was coming off; and when I was walking home 
fxom school to-day, the same man orertook me, and asked 
me to get in and ride. You always UM me, if I helped 
otiiers, they would kelp me." This is a common case. 
Parents are in the habit of telling children, " If you will 
be good, you will probably lose nothing hy it : " but care 
must be taken, that in saying this, we do not poison the 
act in the motive. It is not true that we always meet a 
return for kindness and generosity ; they who expect it 
will be^ disappointed ; and, not being accustomed to act 
fipom any better motive, they will cease to be benevolent, 
except when they are sure of reward. We should look for 
the recompense of goodness in our own hearts ; there we 
dball certainly find it. Hie reward is in keeping the 
commandments, not for keeping them. It is quite true 
that a secondaiy blessing of temporal reward does usually 
attend obedience, and the hope of it may be held forth as 
a consolation, provided it be not so held out that the dis- 
appointment shaU be a source of grief. 

Children should be induced to kindness by such motives 
as the following : '^ Gt)d is very good to us, and ought we 
not to be so to others ? The Bible tells us to do to others 
as we would be done by ; and you know very well how 
pleasant it is, when you are in trouble, to have other 
people pity you, and help you. When you do good to 
others, does it not make you very happy?" 

People sometimes double a boy's lesson because he has 
not behaved well. This is a very bad plan. If his book 
is used as a punishment, how can you expect him to love 
it ? For the same reason, never tell a child he shall stay 
at home from school if he is good ; this gives him the 
idea that going to school is a task. On the contrary, 
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make all liis associations with school as pleasant as 
possible. SpeaJc of the kindness of the instructor in 
taking so much pains to teach him ; encourage him in 
telling you about what he has learned ; show pleasure at 
the progress he makes ; and tell him how useful he will 
be when he is a man, if he continues so industrious and 
persevering. 

It is a rule with many judicious parents, and it is a yer j 
safe rule, nerer to oflFer money as a reward for doing right. 
Money and praise become so necessary if children are 
once habituated to them, that they cease to have the 
power of acting without some selfish excitement. When 
given as outward marks of the approbation of a parent or 
teacher who takes care that they shall not be estimated 
beyond their true value, they may be useful and harmless, 
but they are dangerous tools in unskilful hands. Money 
is the worse stimulus of the two ; for avarice is more con- 
temptible and injurious in its effects than a too earnest 
desire for the good opinion of others. 

At the same time guard against wastefulness and pro- 
digality. Teach children to be very economical — ^never to 
cut up good pieces of calico, or paper, for no purpose—- 
never to tear old picture-books, destroy old playthings, 
bum twine, or spend every penny they receive for cake and 
sugar-plums. But as a reason for not destroying, tell them 
these things will come into use. Encourage your child in 
laying up money to buy an orange for a 'sick neighbour, a 
pair of shoes for a poor boy, or a present to surprise his 
sister on her birth-day ; any thing, no matter what, that 
is not for himself alone. He will thus learn the value of 
money, without becoming selfish. 

To avoid the danger of engrafting avarice upon habits 
of care, earnestly encourage children to be generous in 
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giving and lending to each other; and show peculiar 
delight when they voluntarily share any thing of which 
they are particularly fond. If a child has in any way 
acquired a tendency to parsimony, take extraordinary pains 
to make him feel happy when he has been generous. 
Praise him even more than you would think safe under 
any other circumstances, taking care always to suggest, at 
the same time, the higher motive of obedience to God's 
law of love, and trusting to that happy constitution of our 
better nature, which will cause him to feel a delight in 
every act of social virtue, so that by repetition of such 
acts, he will gradually learn to love generosity for its 
own sake. 

Habits of carelessness, such as leaving things lying 
about, blotting their books, reciting in a jumbled manner, 
or jumping hastily at incorrect conclusions, &c., should be 
resolutely and promptly checked in children. Defects of 
this sort are the origin of numerous evils. Many a failure 
in business, many a disordered household, may be traced 
to the indulgence of these habits in early life. I speak 
feelingly on this subject; for years of self-education 
have hardly yet enabled me to cure the evil. I have 
made mistakes both in conversation and writing, con- 
cerning things which I knew perfectly well, merely from 
an early habit of heedlessness. It has cost me much 
mortification and many tears ; punishments which cer- 
tainly have improved my habits, and may, in time, cure 
them. 

No single instance of carelessness should be overlooked. 
K a httle girl cannot find her gloves, or her bonnet, when 
you are about to take a walk, oblige her to stay at home. 
Let no tears and entreaties induce you to excuse it. I dare 
say, it may sometimes be painful to you to pursue this 
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course ; but for your child's sake, liaye resolution enough 
to do it. 

If a boy loses bis book, and cannot therefore prepare 
bis lesson at the usual time, see tbat be is deprired of hiB 
j^lay-bours in order to learn it. K be babitually forgets liis 
l>ook, send bim back to school for it, even if it be cold 
weather, and a great distance. 

These small cruelties in the beginning will sare a great 
deal of future suffering. In order to leare no excuse for 
carelessness, children should be provided with a proper 
place for every thing, and taught always to put it there, as 
soon as they have done using it. 

' Perhaps there is no evil, into which children so eaedly 
and so unirersaUy fall, as that of saying what is not true ; 
and it must be obsenred, that this vice is of two kinds, 
which, although frequently confounded, ought, by all 
means, to be kept distinct, as they require very different 
treatment. 

The imaginations of children are often very quick and 
Uyely, so that they mistake their mental impressions for 
realities. We are entertained with these hallucinations, 
and often give th^m thoughtless encouragement, till the 
child loses altogether the power of distinguishing truth ' 
from falsehood. The habit thus acquired, is continually 
iliistaken for the moral offence of wilful Msehood, and is 
maltreated accordingly. It should never be forgotten that 
a child's perceptions of realities, are not so accurate as 
those of more experienced persons, and allowance should 
be made accordingly. 

With respect to wilful falsehood, the temptation to it is 
strong, and the encouragement to veracity should be 
proportionably strong. If a child breaks any thing and 
honestly avows it, do not be angry with him. If candour 
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procures a scolding, besides the strong effort it naturally 
costs, depend upon it, he will soon be discouraged. In 
such cases, do not speak till you can control yourself^- 
say, '^ I am glad you told me. It was a yery yaluable 
article, and I am truly sorry it is broken ; but it would 
I hare grieved me much more to have had my son deceire 
' me." And haying said this, do not reproachfully allude 
to the accident afterward. I was about to say that children 
should never be punished for what was honestly ayowed ; 
but, perhaps, there may be some cases where they will do 
again and again what they know to be wrong, from th^ 
idea that an ayowal will excuse them ; in this case, they 
tell the truth from policy, not from conscience ; and they 
should be reasoned with, and punished. However, it is 
die safe side to forgive a good deal^ rather than run ai^y 
risk of fostering habits of deception. 

Should you, at any time, discover your child in a wilful 
lie, treat it with great solemnity. Let him see that it 
grieves you, and strikes you with horror, as the worst of 
all possible faults. Do not restore him to your confidence 
and affection, until you see his heart is really touched by 
repentance. If falsehood becomes a habit with him, do 
not tempt him to make up stories, by asking him to detail 
all the circumstances connected with the affidr he has 
denied. Listen coldly to what he says, and let him see 
by your manner, that you do not ask him questions, 
because you have not the least confidence in his telling the 
truth. But remember to encourage, as well as discourage. 
Impress upon his mind that God will help him to get rid 
of the evil propensity, if he really wishes to get rid of it, 
and prays for the divine help in his endearrours to do so ; 
and that every temptation he overcomes will make it more 
easy to overcome the next. Receive any evidence of his 
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truth and integrity with delight and affection ; let him 
see that your heart is full of joy that he has gained one 
victory oyer so great a fault. 

Let your family never hear trifling deceptions glossed 
over by any excuses ; speak of them with unlimited abhor- 
rence and contempt. 

Above all things, let your own habits be of the strictest 
truth. Examine closely ! You will be surprised to find 
in how many little things we all act insincerely. I have 
at this moment in my memory a friend, who probably 
would be very indignant to be told she did not speak the 
truth ; and I dare say, on all that she deemed important 
occasions, she might be relied on ; yet she did deceive her 
children. True, she thought it was for their good ; but 
that was a mistake of hers; deception never produces 
good. I one evening saw her remove a plate of plum-cake 
from the tea-table to the closet. Her youngest daughter 
asked for a piece ;" the reply was, " It is all gone. Puss 
came and ate it up ; " at the same time the mother vmiked 
to a little girl, two or three years older, not to tell that she 
had seen her put it into the closet. There is an old 
proverb about killing two birds with one stone — ^here two 
daughters were injured by one lie. The youngest was 
deceived, and the oldest was taught to participate in the 
deception. Mere experience would soon teach the little 
girl that the cat did not eat the cake ; and having found 
that her mother would lie, she would lose all confidence 
in her, and would find more encouragement to evil, in this 
single example, than she would of dissuasion from it, in 
all the precepts that could be inculcated, during the whole 
course of her ediication. And after all, what use is there 
in resorting to such degrading expedients ? Why not tell 
the child, "The plum-cake is in the closet; but it is not 
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good for you at night, and I shall not give you a piece 
until morning"? If she had heen properly educated, this 
would have satisfied her; or, if not, the opportunity 
should have been embraced of teaching her to pay proper 
Reference to her mother's judgment and wishes. 

A respect for the property of others must be taught 
children; for imtil they are instructed, they have very 
loose ideas upon the subject. The right of property is the 
right of excluding our fellow-creatures from the enjoy- 
ment of things, which are otherwise granted by God freely 
for the use of all. It is the basis of all industry, and 
therefore indispensable to all civil society ; but the idea is 
not natural to children, though very quickly apprehended 
by them as applicable to their own possessions, and from 
thence easily transferred to the possessions of others. 
This idea being once established, children should be con- 
stantly encouraged to be generous in lending and giving 
to each other ; but they should be taught a scrupulous 
regard for the property of others. They should never 
use each other's things, without first asking, " Brother, 
may I have your slate ^" " Sister, may I have your 
book V &c. They should be taught to put them carefully 
in their places, when they have done using them ; and 
should be impressed with the idea that it is a greater 
fiiult to injure another's property, than to be careless of 
our own. K any little barter has been made, and a 
dispute afterwards arises, hear both sides with perfect 
impartiality, and allow no departure firom what was pro- 
mised in the bargain. From such little things as these, 
children receive their first ideas of honesty and justice. 

Some children, from errors in early management, retain 
the notion that they may have every thing they see. They 
even tease their friends for things which it would be impos- 
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sible to give them. A child properly managed vrill seldom 
ask twice for what you have once told him he should nol 
have. But if you haye the care of one who has acquired 
this habit, the best way to cure him of it is never to give 
him what he asks for, whether his request is proper or not ; 
but at the same time be careful to give him such things 
as he likes, (provided they are proper for him,) when he 
does not ask for them. This will soon break him of the 
habit of teasing. 

I have said much in praise of gentleness. I cannot 
say too much. Its effects are beyond calculation, both on 
the affections and the understanding. The victims of 
oppression and abuse are generally stupid, as well as 
selfish and hard-hearted. How can we wonder at it? 
They are all the time excited to evil passions, and nobody 
encourages what is good in them. We might as Tvell 
expect flowers to grow amid the cold and storms of winter. 

But gentleness, important as it is, is not all that is 
required in education. There should be united with it 
firmness— great firmness. Commands should be reason- 
able, and given in perfect kindness ; but once given, it 
should be known that they must be obeyed. I heard a 
lady once say, " For my part, I cannot be so very strict 
with my children. I love them too much to punish them 
every time they disobey me." I will relate a scene which 
took place in her family. She had but one domestic, and 
at the time to which I allude, she was very busy preparing 
for company. Her children knew by experience that 
when she was in a hurry she would indulge them in- any 
thing for the sake of having them out of the way. George 
began, "Mother, I want a piece of mince-pie." The 
answer was,. " It is nearly bed-time ; and mince-pie will 
hurt you. You shall have a piece of cake, if you will sit 
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lown and be still/' The boy ate his cake ; and liking 
ithe system of being hired to sit still, he soon began again, 
" Mother, I want a piece of mince-pie." The old answer 
was repeated. The child stood his ground, '' Mother, I 
waat a piece of mince-pie — I want a piece— ^I want a 
piece," was repeated incessantly. "Will you leaye off 
teasing, if I give you a piece ?" " Yes, I will, indeed." 
A small piece was given, and soon devoured. With his 
mouth half full, he began again, " I want another piece — 
I want another piece." " No, George ; I shall not give 
you another mouthful. Go, sit down, you naughty boy. 
You alway act the worst when I am going to have com- 
pany." George continued his teasing ; and at last said, 
"If you don't give me another piece, I'll roar." This 
threat not being attended to, he kept his word. Upon 
this, the mother seized him by the shoulder, and shook him 
angrily, saying, " Hold your tongue, you naughty boy !" 
" I wiU if you will give me another piece of pie," said he. 
Another small piece was given him, after he had promised 
that, he certainly would not tease any more. As soon as 
he had eaten it, he, of course, began again ; and with the 
additional threat, " If you don't give me a piece, I will roar 
after the company comes, so loud that they can all hear 
me." The end of all this was, that the boy had a sound 
whipping, was put to bed, and could not sleep all night, 
because the mince-pie made his stomach ache. What an 
accumulation of evils in this little scene ! His health in- 
jured, — ^his promises broken with impunity, — ^his mother's 
promises broken, — ^the knowledge gained that he could 
always vex her when she was in a hurry, — and that he 
could gain what he would by teasing. He always acted 
upon the same plan afterwards ; for he only once in a 
while (when he made his mother very angry) got a 
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whipping; but lie was always sure to obtain what h^ 
asked for, if he teased her long enough. His mother tol^ 
him the plain truth, when she said the mince-pie would 
hurt him ; but he did not know whether it was the truth, 
or whether she only said it to put him off; for he knew 
that she did sometimes deceive. (She was the woman 
who said the cat had eaten the cake.) When she gave 
him the pie, he had reason to suppose it was not true it 
would hurt him — else why should a kind mother give it 
to her child ? Had she told him that if he asked a second 
time, she would put him to bed directly — and had she 
kept her promise, in spite of entreaties, — she would have 
sated him a whipping, and herself a great deal of un- 
necessary trouble. And who can calculate all the whip- 
pings, and all the trouble, she would have spared herself 
and him ? I do not remember ever being in her house 
half a day, without witnessing some scene of contention 
with the children. 

Now let me introduce you to another acquaintance. 
She was in precisely the same situation, having a com- 
fortable income and one domestic ; but her children were 
much more numerous, and she had had very limited 
advantages for education. Yet she managed her family 
better than any woman I ever saw, or ever expect to see 
again. I will relate a scene I witnessed there, by way of 
contrast to the one I have just described. Myself and 
several friends once entered her parlour unexpectedly, 
fust as the family were seated at the supper-table. A 
little girl, about four ye^rs old, was obliged to be removed, 
to make room for us. Her mother assured her she should . 
have her supper in a very little while, if she was a good 
girl. The child cried ; and the guests insisted that room 
should be made for her at table. " No," said the mother; 
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I^^I baye told her she must wait; and if she cries, I shall 
he obliged to send her to bed. If she is a good little girl, 
she shall hare her supper directly." The child could not 
make up her mind to obey ; and her mother led her out 
of the room, and gave orders that she should be put to 
bed without supper. When my friend returned, her 
husband said, '^ Hannah, that was a hard case. The poor 
child lost her supper, and was agitated by the presence of 
strangers. I could hardly refrain from taking her on my 
knee, and giving her some supper. Poor little thing ! 
But I never will interfere with your management ; and 
much as it went against my feelings, I entirely approve of 
what you have done.*' " It cost me a struggle," replied 
his wife ; " but I know it is for the good of the child to 
be taught that I mean exactly what I say." 

This family was the most harmonious, affectionate, 
happy family I ever knew. The children were managed 
as easily as a flock of lambs. After a few unsuccessful 
attempts at disobedience, when very young, they gave it 
up entirely ; and always cheerftdly acted from the con- 
viction that their mother knew best. This family vras 
governed vnth great strictness ; firmness was united with 
gentleness. The indulgent mother, who said she loved 
her children too much to punish them, was actually 
obliged to punish them ten times as much as the strict 
mother did. 

The husband's remark leads me to say something of 
the great importance of a perfect union between husband 
and vnfe. A want of this in education is like mildew in 
spring. A mother should never object to a father's 
punishing a child when he thinks proper; at least she 
should not do so before the child. Suggestions to each 
other may, of course, be made in all the freedom of mutual 

E 
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respect and affection. One parent should never allow a 
child to do what the other has forbidden ; no expression 
of disapprobation concerning management should eyer be 
made by either party, except when alo»e. A young child 
ought never to suspect it is possible for his parents to 
think differently concerning any point in his education. 
Perhaps you will ask, whether, after all I have said in praise 
of truth, I approve of concealment and deception in this 
particular? But you will please to recollect it is not truth 
which I advise to have concealed in this instance ; it is 
only a difference of opinion. The child, not being old 
enough to understand the reasons why his parents differ, 
cannot receive any good from the discussion. Implicit 
obedience is the first law of childhood. The simple belief 
that their parents know what is best, is all the light 
children have to follow, at first. If they see that their 
parents do not agree between themselves as to what is 
right, it naturally weakens their confidence, and makes 
them uncertain which of the two they ought to obey, 
" My dear, I do not approve of your management,"-— or, 
" I should not have allowed him to do as you have done, " 
—or, " Your father may approve of it, but I do not," — 
are very improper and injurious expressions. If you differ 
in your ideas of education, take a proper opportunity to 
discuss the matter in freedom and kindness; but do not 
weaken the respect of your children by expressing doubts 
of each other's good judgment in their presence. It is 
hardly possible to exaggerate the bad effects of discord 
between parents ; and the blessed influence of domestic 
union may well be compared to a band of guardian angels 
protecting innocence from all evil things. 

If your marriage has been an unfortunate one — if the 
influence of a father may not be trusted — or if he delights 
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in thwarting your well-meant endeavours — I know not 
what to say. K patience, humility and love, cannot win 
him to a sense of duty, the only thing you can do, is to 
redouble your vigilance for the good of your children, and 
as far as possible withdraw them from his influence. 
Until it becomes an imperious duty, never speak of a 
parent's errors ; unless there is great danger of their being 
imitated, let a thick veil rest upon them. But why should 
I dwell upon a case so unnatural, so wretched, and so 
hopeless ? If such be your unhappy lot, pray to God, and 
he will give you light to make the path of duty clear 
before you. In such a case, He alone can help you. 



CHAPTER V. 

PLAYTHINGS.— AMUSEMENTS.— EMPLOYMENTS. 

In infancy, the principal obje<5t is to find such toys as are 
at once attractive and safe. During the painful process 
of teething, a roll of Indian rubber is good, on account of 
the ease it gives the gums ; it should be fastened to a 
string, — ^but not a green one, or any other from which a 
babe can suck the colour. Painted toys are not safe at 
this age, when children are so prone to convey every thing 
to the mouth. An ivory ring or a bunch of keys are favourite 
playthings with babies. Indeed any thing they can move 
about, and cause to produce a noise, is pleasant to them. 
I have seen infants amuse themselves, for hours, with a 
string of very large wooden beads, or shining buttons ; 
perhaps it is needless to say that no buttons but steel, 
wood, or ivory, are safe ; if they have any portion of brass 
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about them, they are injurious : another caution, TfhicH 
perhaps may be thought equally unnecessary, is, that play- 
things small enough to be swallowed should be tied together 
with a very strong string, from which no colour can be 
extracted. When children are a few months older, blocks 
of wood, which can be heaped up and knocked down at 
pleasure, become favourite playthings. Such toys are a 
great deal better than expensive ones. I do not think it a 
good plan to give children old almanacs, pamphlets, &c., 
to tear up. How can they distinguish between the value 
of one book and another ? Children who have been al- 
lowed to tear worthless books, may tear good ones, without 
the least idea that they are doing any harm. 

As soon as it is possible to convey instruction by toys, 
it is well to choose such as will be useful. The letters of 
the alphabet, on pieces of bone, are excellent for this 
purpose. I have btiown a child of six years old teach a 
baby-brother to read quite well, merely by playing with 
his ivory letters. In all that relates to developing the 
intellect, very young children should not be hurried or 
made to attend unwillingly. When they are playing with 
their letters, and you are at leisure, take pains to tell 
them the name of each one, as often as they ask ; but do 
not urge them. No matter if it takes them three weeks 
to learn one letter ; they will not want their knowledge 
in a hurry. When the large letters are learned, give 
them the small ones. When both are mastered, place the 
letters together in some small word, such as CAT ; point 
to the letters, name them, and pronounce cat distinctly. 

After a few lessons, the child will know what letters to 
place together in order to spell CAT. Do not try to teach 
him a new word, until he is perfectly master of the old 
'^ne ; and do not try to force his attention to his letters, 
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when he is weary, fretful and sleepy, or impatient to be 
doing something else. In this, as indeed in all other 
respects, an infant's progress is abundantly more rapid, if 
taught by a brother, or sister, nearly of his own age. The 
reason is, that their little minds are in much the same 
state as their pupil's. But this should be done merely as 
play, not as a task either for teacher or learner ; and great 
care should be taken that the elder child does not 
domineer over the younger. Incalculable and irremediable 
mischief to both children, is sometimes occasioned by the 
tyranny of one over the other. Among instructive toys 
may be ranked balls arranged together so as to be counted. 

Every step of infantile progress should be encouraged, 
by expressions of pleasure. When a child is able to spell 
a new word, or count a new number, kiss him, and show 
delight at his improvement. Benjamin West relates that 
his mother kissed him eagerly, when he showed her a 
likeness he had sketched of his babynsister ; and he adds, 
" Thai kiss made me a painter!" 

I have before shown that the same rule applies to th^ 
affections, — that it is better to encourage what is right, 
than to punish what is wrong. Nothing strengthens a 
child in goodness, or enables him to overcome a fault, so 
much as seeing his efforts excite a sudden and earnest 
expnasioivofloyeandjoy. 

For children of two or three years old, pictures are 
great sources of amusement and instructi<m. Engravings 
of animals on large cards are very good things. It is a 
great object to have proportion observed ; if a child have 
a very small picture of an elephant, and a very large one 
of a mouse, it will lead him to the conclusion that a mouse 
is as large as an elephant. Children should be encouraged 
tn talking about the engravings they look at; and the 
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different parts should be pointed out and explained to 
them. Thus if a palm-tree is placed near the picture 
of an elephant, the attention should be drawn to it, and 
it should be explained to them that it is not the picture of 
any tree in this country, but that in Asia and Africa, 
where elephants lire, palm-trees are very common. If a 
child is old enough to understand it, some account of this 
useful tree may be given advantageously; he can be told 
that it yields palm-oil, palm-wine, that its leaves are ma- 
nufactured into fans, &c. But if he is not old enough to 
feel interested in such an account, do not trouble him with 
it. The object of pointing out all the details of an en- 
graving, and explaining them, when they differ from what 
he is accustomed to see, is merely to give habits of 
observation^ and arouse a spirit of inquiry. 

I think it is very important that disproportioned, badly- 
drawn pictures, should not be placed in the hands of 
children. No matter how coarse or common they are, 
but let them be correct imitations of nature ; if they are 
graceful, as well as correct, so. much the better. Grood 
taste, I am aware, is of less consequence than good moral 
or social feelings, good principles, and good sense; but it 
certainly is of consequence, and should not uselessly be 
perverted or destroyed. I believe the sort of pictures 
children are accustomed to see have an important effect 
in forming their taste. The very beggar-boys of Italy will 
observe a defect in the proportions of a statue, or a picture ; 
and the reason is, that fine sculpture and paintings are 
in their churches, and about their streets. 

Playthings that children make for themselves are a great 
deal better than those which are bought for them. The 
children understand more about them, and employ them a 
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more. A little girl had better fasMon her cups and saucers 
of acorns, than have a set of earthen ones supplied. A boy 
takes ten times more pleasure in a little wooden cart 
which he has pegged together, than he would in a painted 
and gilded carriage bought from the toy-shop; and I do 
not believe any expensive rocking-horse ever gave so much 
satisfaction as I have seen a child in the country take with 
a long-necked pumpkin, which he had bridled and placed 
on four sticks. There is a peculiar satisfaction in inventing 
things for one*s-self. No matter if the construction be 
climisy and awkward; it employs time (which is a great 
object in childhood), and the pleasure the invention gives 
is the first impulse to ingenuity and skill. For this reason, 
the making of little boats, and mechanical toys, should 
not be discouraged; but children should always be en- 
couraged, as much as possible, to finish what they have 
once begun; and when any difficulty occurs, above their 
powers, assistance should be cheerfuUy given. If the 
parents are able to explain the principles on which ma- 
chines are constructed, the advantage will be tenfold. 

Cutting figures in paper is a harmless and useful amuse- 
ment for those who are old enough to be trusted with 
scissors; which, by the way, should always be blunt- 
pointed, when placed in the hands of a very young child. 
Any glaring disproportion in the figures should be explained 
to a child, and he should be encouraged to make his little 
imitations as much like nature as possible. There was 
lately a little boy in Boston, who at two years old took a 
great fancy to cutting figures in paper. In the course of six 
or eight years, he actually wore out five or six pair of 
scissors in the service. He cut with astonishing rapidity, 
and apparently without any thought; jet he would pro- 
duce little landscapes, or groups, as beautiful and spirited 
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as the best engrayings. At first he began by copying things 
which he had before him; but he afterwards attained to so 
much skill, that he easily inyented his own designs. This 
talent enabled him to do a great deal for the support of 
his parents, who were not rich. 

Drawing figures on a slate is a fayourite amusement 
with children; and it may prove a yery useful one, if pains 
are taken to point out errors, and induce them to make 
correct imitations Young people should be taught that 
it is not well to be careless in doing even the most trifling 
things — ^that whatever is worthy of being done at all, is 
worthy of being done well. 

Some distinguished writers on education have objected 
to dolls, as playthings which lead to a loye of dress and 
finely. I do not consider them in this light. If a mother's 
influence does not foster a love of finery, I think there is 
very little danger of its being produced by dressing dolls. 
I like these toys for various reasons. They aflbrd a quiet 
amusement; they exercise ingenuity in cutting garments, 
and neatnesss in sewing; they can be played with in a 
vast variety of ways; and so far as- they exercise the 
affections, their influence is innocent and pleasant. No 
doubt dolls sometimes excite very strong affection. Miss 
Hamilton tells of a little girl, who had a Umb amputated 
at the hospital. She bore the operation with great forti- 
tude, hugging her doll in her arms all the time. When 
it was completed, the Surgeon playfully said, " Now let 
me cut off your doll's leg." This speech produced a 
torrent of tears^ and the little creature could hardly be 
pa<;ified. She had borne her own sufferings patiently, but 
she could not endure that her doll should be hurt. I 
know that this tenderness for inanimate things is not the 
best employment for the affections; b\it so far as it goes. 
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it is good; and it leads naturally and necessarily to their 
deyelopement upon more worthy ohjects. For the same 
reason, and in a similar degree, I think pet animals hare 
a good effect; hut care should he taken to choose such as 
are happy in a domesticated state. I cannot think it is 
right to keep creatures, accustomed to unrestrained free- 
dom, confined in cages and hoxes; no pleasure can he good, 
which is so entirely selfish. Yet there are some creatures, 
such as Canary Birds, kept in a house in northern climates, 
which seem to have a very happy existence, and which 
could not exist at all here, if they were not so kept. 

It is a henefit to children to have the care of feeding 
animals, such as lamhs, chickens, &c. It answers two good 
purposes — it excites kindness, and a love of usefulness. 

Amusements and employments which lead to exercise 
in the open air have greatly the advantage of all others. 
In this respect, I would make no difference hetween the 
management of hoys and girls. Gardening, sliding, skating, 
and snow-hailing*, are all as good for girls as for hoys. 
Are not health and cheerful spirits as necessary for one as 
the other ? It is a universal remark, that American 
women are less vigorous and rosy than women of other 
climates; and that they are peculiarly suhject to disorders 
of the chest and the spine. I helieve the sole reason of 
this is, that their employments and amusements lead them 
so little into the open air. It is the same in England, 
with respect to women hrought up in towns, as compared 
with those hrought up in the country. 

I am aware that many people ohject to such plays as I 
have recommended to girls, from the idea that they will 
make them rude and noisy. I do not helieve this would 

•Many mothers would doubtless prefer the substitution of 
trundling a hoop, skipping, &c. — Ed, 
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be the case, if the tone of manners within doors was 
gentle and polite; and even if there were any danger 

of this sort, how much easier it is to acquire elegance in 
after-life, than it is to regain health ! When it is con- 
sidered what a loss of usefulness, as »well as comfort, is 
attendant upon ill health, I think all will agree that a 
vigorous constitution is the greatest of earthly blessings. 

When I say that skating and sliding are proper amuse- 
ments for girls, I do not, of course, mean that they should 
mix in a public crowd. Such sports, when girls unite in 
them, should be confined to the inmates of the house, and 
away from all possibility of contact with the rude and 
vicious. Under these circumstances, a girl's manners 
cannot be injured by such wholesome recreations. To 
roll snow-balls, or slide, with well-behaved brothers every 
day, cannot, I am sure, tend to make a girl rude and 
boisterous. The following has been mentioned as a very 
striking instance of this; and no doubt the memory of 
my readers will supply similar proofs. Mrs. John Adams, 
wife of the second President of the United States, and 
mother of the sixth, was very remarkable for the elegance 
and dignity of her manners. Even amid the splendour of 
foreign courts, she was considered a distinguished orna- 
ment. Yet Mrs. Adams had not been brought up in 
petted indolence, or shut from the sun and air, for fear of 
injury to her beauty, or her gracefdlness. She was a 
capable, active, and observing woman; and while she was 
the admiration of European courts, she knew how to make 
butter and cheese as well as any woman in Weymouth, 
which was her native place. In the latter part of her 
life, she was one day passing the home of her childhood, 
in company with an intimate friend; she paused, and 
looked at a long lane near the house, saying in an 
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animated tone, " Ob, how many hours and hours I have 
driven a hoop up and down that lane!" As might be 
expected, Mrs. Adams enjoyed a hale and happy old age. 
Among the other good effects of her example, she has 
left a practical lesson to her country-women, that refined 
elegance is perfectly compatible with driving a hoop in 
the open air. 

I cannot pass over the subject of amusements, without 
saying something in relation to children's balls and parties. 
I do not believe human ingenuity ever invented any thing 
worse for the health, heart, or happiness — any thing at 
once so poisonous to body and soul. I do not, of course, 
refer to a social intercourse between the children of 
different families — that should be encouraged. I mean 
regular parties, in imitation of high-life — where children 
eat confectionary, stay late, dress in finery, talk nonsense, 
and affect what they do not feel — just as their elders in 
the fashionable world do. It is a heart-sickening sight to 
see innocent creatures thus early trained to vanity and 
affectation. In mercy to your children, trust not their 
purity and peace in such a sickly and corrupting atmo- 
sphere. " Who was your beau last night ?" said a girl of 
eight years old to another of ten. " I danced twice with 
George Wellfe," wai^ the reply. " Did you wear your pink 
sash, or your blue one ?" I could have wept in very pity 
for the guileless young creatures, into whose cup of life 
poison had been so early poured ! I speak the more 
earnestly on this subject, because it has become so general 
a habit with all classes of people to indulge children in 
balls and parties. 

As for dancing, in itself, I see no objection to it. 
It is a healthy, innocent, and graceful recreation. The 
vanity and dissipation of which it has usually been 
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the accompaniment, hare brought it into disrepute wit! 
the conscientious. But if dancing be made to serve the 
purpose, which all accomplishments should serve, — that 
of ministering to the pleasure of father, mother, brothers, 
sisters and friends, — ^it is certainly innocent and becoming. 
I do not mean to imply that it is wrong to dance any 
where else but at home. — I simply mean that girls should 
not learn an accomplishment for the purpose of display 
among strangers. Let them learn any thing which your 
income allows (without a diminution of comfort or bene- 
volence) — ^but teach them to ad^uire it as a means of 
future usefulness, as a pleasant resource, or for the sake 
of making home agreeable — ^not mth the hope of exciting 
admiration abroad*. 

It is very important, and very difficult, to furnish 
young children with sufficient employment. What we 
call a natural love of mischief, is in fact nothing but 
activity. Children are restless for emplojnnent; they 
must have something to do ; and if they are not Aimished 
with what is useful or innocent, they will do mischief. 
No one who has not lived with a family of children can 
conceive how very difficult it is to keep a child of five or 
six years old employed. It is a good plan to teach little 
girls to knit, weave bobbin, watchguards, chains, &c. 
Making patchwork is likewise a quiet amusement ; and if 
a child be taught to fit it herself, it may be made really 
useful. If the comers are not fitted exactly, or the sewing 
done neatly, it should be taken to pieces and fitted again ; 
for it is by inattention to these little things that habits of 
carelessness are formed. On no occasion whatever should 
a child be excused from finishing what she has begun. 

• Bishop Home, ia his Life of John the Baptist, has some 
beautiful sentiments on this point.— ^iSrf. 
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e custom of haying half a dozen things on hand at 
once, should not be tolerated. Eyery thing should he 
finished, and well finished. It ought to he considered a 
disgrace to gire up any thing, after it is once undertaken. 
I Habits of perseverance are of incalculable importance; 
and a parent should earnestly improve the most trifling 
opportunities of encouraging them. Even in so small a 
thing as untying a knot, a boy should be taught to think 
it unmanly to be either impatient or discouraged. 

Always encourage a child in fitting her own work, and 
arranging her own playthings. Few things are more 
valuable, in this changing world, than the power of taking 
care of ourselves. It is a useful thing for children to 
make a little shirt exactly after the model of a large one, 
fitting all the parts themselves, after you have furnished 
them with a model of each part in paper. Knitting may 
be learned still earlier than sewing. I am sorry to see 
this old-fashioned accomplishment so universally discarded. 
It is a great resource to the aged; and women, in all 
situations of life, have so many lonely hours, that they 
cannot provide themselves with too many resources in 
youth. For this reason I would indulge girls in learning 
any thing that did not interfere with their duties, provided 
I could easily afford it ; such as all kinds of ornamental 
work, boxes, baskets, purses, &c. Every new acquire- 
ment, however trifling, is an additional resource against 
poverty and depression of spirits. 

The disposition to help others should be cherished as 
much as possible. Even very little children are happy 
when they think they are useful. " I can do some good, 
cannot I, mother?" is one of the first questions asked. To 
encourage this spirit, indulge children in assisting you, 
even when their exertions are full as much trouble as 
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profit. Let them go out with their little basket, to weed 
the garden, to gather pease for dinner, to feed the 
chickens, &c. It is true they will at first need constant 
watching, to preyent them from pulling up flowers as ivell 
as weeds ; but then it employs them innocently, and makes 
them happy ; and if dealt gently with, they soon learn to 
avoid mistakes. In the house, various things may be 
found to employ children. As far as possible keep children 
always employed — either sevring, or knitting, or reading, 
or playing, or studying, or walking. Do not let them form 
habits of listlessness and lounging. If they endeavour to 
assist you, and do mischief, while they are really trying to 
do their best, do not scold them ; merely explain to them 
how they should have gone to work, and give them 
a lesson of carefulness in future. 

As girls grow older, they should be taught to take the 
entire care of their own clothes, and of all the light and 
easy work necessary in their ovm apartments. 

I have said less about boys, but the same general rules 
apply toiboth sexes. Boys should be allowed to assist others, 
when they possibly can, and should be encouraged in all 
sorts of ingenious experiments not absolutely mischievous. 
In general it is a good rule to learn whatever we can, 
without interfering with our duties. My grand-mother 
used to say, " Lay by all scraps and fragments, and they 
will be sure to come into use in seven years." I would 
make the same remark with regard to scraps and frag- 
ments of knowledge. It is impossible for us to foresee in 
youth, what will be the circumstances of our after-life ; 
the kind of information, which at one period seems likely 
to be of very little use to us, may become very important. 
If I happened to be thro^vn into the society of those who 
excelled in any particular branch, I would gain all the 
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brmation I could, without being obtrusive. No matter 
ivhether it be as to poetry or puddings, making shoes or 
learning music, — ^riding a horse, or rearing a grape-vine ; 
it is well to learn whatever comes in one's way, provided 
it does not interfere with the regular discharge of duty. 
It was a maxim with the great Sir "William Jones, " never 
to lose an opportunity of learning any thing." 



CHAPTER VI. 
THE SABBATH.— RELIGION. 

It is a great misfortune for people to imbibe, in the days 
of childhood, a dislike of the Sabbath, or a want of 
reverence for its sacred character. Some parents, from a 
conscientious wish to have the Sabbath kept holy, restrain 
children in the most natural and innocent expressions of 
gaiety ; if they laugh, or jump, or touch their playthings, 
they are told that it is wicked to do so, because it is 
Sunday. The result of this excessive strictness is that the 
day becomes hateful to them. They learn to consider it a 
period of gloom and privation; and the Bible and the 
church become distasteful, because they are associated 
with those feelings. 

A little girl of my acquaintance, in the innocence of 
her heart, once made an exclamation, which showed what 
she really thought of Sunday. She had long been very 
anxious to go to the theatre ; and when she was about six 
or seven years old, her wish was very injudiciously grati- 
fied. The afterpiece happened to be Der Freyschiitz, a 
horrible German play, in which wizards, devils, and flames 
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are the principal agents. -The child's terror increased until 
her loud sobs made it necessary to carry her home. 
" What is the matter with my darling ?" asked her grand- 
mother ; "does she not like to go to the theatre ?" '^ Oh, 
grandmother!" exclaimed the sobbing child, "it is a great 
deal worse than going to meeting !" 

My motive in mentioning this anecdote will not, of 
course, be misunderstood. Nothing is further from my 
intention than to throw ridicule on any place of worship. 
It is merely introduced to show that Simday was so un- 
pleasantly associated in this child's mind, as to make her 
involuntarily compare it with any thing disagreeable or 
painful ; being restrained at home during every moment 
of the day, made the necessary restraint at church irksome 
to her ; whereas, with proper management, it might hare 
been in every way pleasing. 

Some parents, on the other hand, gp to the opposite 
extren\e ; and from the fear of making the Sabbath gloomy, 
they make no distinction between that and other days. 
This is the more dangerous extreme of the two. A 
Reverence for the Sabbath, even if it be a mere matter of 
habit, and felt to be a restraint, is very much better than 
no feeling at all upon the subject. But it appears to me 
that a medium between the two extremes is both easy and 
expedient. Children under five or six years old cannot 
sit still and read all day ; and this should not be required 
of them. They may be made to look on a book, but they 
cannot be made to feel interested in it, hour after hour. 
They are by nature so restless, so active, and so gay, that 
they cannot keep their thoughts long intent upon any one 
subject, and to require it of them, is to drive them into 
disobedience. The mind of a child is very capable of 
apprehending Gospel truths, but it cannot dwell upon 
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them, in the waj of meditation, or in any continued pro- 
cess of reasoning, and if a child is compelled to keep his 
eyes on a book, when his mind is wandering elsewhere, 
it will early give him the impression that mere outward 
observances constitute religion. It is so much easier to 
perform external ceremonies, than it is to drive away evil 
feelings from ovtr hearts, that mankind in all ages have 
been prone to trust in them. They who think they are 
religious, merely because they attend church regularly, and 
read a chapter in the Bible periodically, labour precisely 
under the same mistake as the Mohammedan, who expects 
to save his soul, by travelling barefoot to Mecca ; or the 
East Indian fakir, who hangs with his head downward, 
several hours each day, in order to ensure God's favour, 
and prove his sanctity to men. There is no real religion 
that does not come from the heart ; outward observances 
are worth nothing, imless they spring from inward feeling. 
In all ages and countries, we find men willing to endure 
every species of privation and suffering, nay, even death 
itself, for the sake of going to heaven ; but very few are 
willing that the Lord should purify their hearts from selfish 
feelings. like the leper of old, they are willing to do some 
great thing, but they will not obey the simple injunction 
to " wash and be clean." - 

This tendency to trust in what is outward is so stroifg 
in human nature, that great care should be taken not to 
strengthen it by education. Children should always be 
taught to judge whether their actions are right, by the 
motives which induced the actions. Religion should be 
made as pleasant as possible to their feelings ; and par- 
ticular rules and prohibitions should be avoided as much 
as possible. 

Quiet is the first idea which a young child can receive 
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of the Sabhath ; therefore I would take no notice of his 
playing with his kitten, or his blocks, so long as he kept 
still. If he grew noisy, I should then say to him, " You 
must not make a noise to-day, for it is Sunday, and I wish 
to be quiet, and read good books. If you run about, it 
disturbs me." 

I make these remarks with regard to very young children. 
As soon as they are old enough to read and take an interest 
in religious instruction, I would have playthings put away; 
but I would not compel them to refrain from play, before 
I gave them something elpe to interest their minds. I 
would make a difference in their playthings. The noisy 
rattle, and the cart which have amused them during the 
week, should give place to picture-books, the kitten, Kttle 
blocks, or any quiet amusement. 

If the heads of a family keep the Sabbath with sobriety 
and stillness, the spirit of the day enters into the hearts 
of the childreif. I have seen children of three and four 
years old, who were habitually more quiet on Sunday 
than on any other day, merely from the soothing influence 
of example. 

A child should be accustomed to attend public worship 
as early as possible ; and the walk to and from church 
should be made pleasant, by calling his attention to agree- 
able objects. When his little heart is delighted with the 
lamb, or the dove, or the dog, or the flower, you have 
pointed out to him, take that opportunity to tell him God 
made all these things, and that he has provided every thing 
for their comfort, because he is very kind. We are too apt 
to forget God, except in times of affliction, and to remind 
children of him only during some awful manifestation of 
his power; such as thunder, lightning, and whirlwind. 
It certainly is proper to direct the infant thoughts to him 
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at such seasons ; but not at such seasons only. A tempest 
produces a natural feeling of awe, which should never be 
disturbed by jesting and laughter; emotions of dependence 
and reverence are salutary to mortals. But we should 
speak of God often in connexion with every thing calm 
and happy. We should lead the mind to dwell upon his 
infinite goodness ; that he may indeed be regarded as a 
Heavenly Father. 

An early habit of prayer is a blessed thing. I would 
teach it to a child as soon as he could lisp the words. At 
first, some simple form must be used, like, " Pray God bless 
me, and keep me, and all my iriends and relations, for 
Jesus Christ's sake. Amen;** but as children grow older, it 
is well for them to express themselves just as they feel. 
A little daughter of one of my friends, when undressed to 
go to bed, knelt down of her own accord, and said, " Our 
Father, which art in heaven, forgive me for striking my 
Httle brother to-day, and help me not to strike him again ; 
for oh, if he should die, how sorry I should be that I 
struck him ! " Another, in her evening prayer, thanked 
God for a little sugar dog, that had been given her in the 
course of the day. Let it not be thought for a moment 
that there is any irreverence in such prayers as these, 
coming from little innocent hearts. It has a blessed 
influence to look to God as the source of all our enjoy- 
ments ; and as the enjoyments of a child must necessarily 
be childish, it is sincere and proper for them to express 
gratitude in this way. 

While I endeavoured to make Sunday a very cheerful 
day, I would as far as possible give a religious character 
to all its conversation and employments. Very young 
children will become strongly interested in the Bible, if it 
is read to them, or they are suffered to talk about it. 

F 2 
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They will want to hear, for the hundredth time, ahout the 
little hoy who said to his father, " My head ! My head ! " 
They will tell over to each other, with a great deal of 
delight, how he died, and was laid on his little hed, and 
how the prophet lay down with him, and restored him to 
life ; and how the little boy sneezed seven times. 

The story of Joseph, of Samuel, of David, of the meeting 
of Isaac and Rebecca at the Well, are very attractive to 
children. It is the first duty of a mother to make the 
Bible precious and delightful to her family. In order to 
do this, she must choose such parts as are best suited to 
their capacities ; talk to them about it in a pleasant and 
famUiar style ; and try to get their little minds interested 
in what they read. If made to spell out a chapter in a 
cold, formal manner, and then told to go and sit down 
and be still, they will take no interest in the Bible ; nor 
would they, by such means, take an interest in any thing. 

At no period of life should people hear the Bible spoken 
lightly of, or any passage quoted in jest ; thoughtlessness 
in this respect does great mischief to ourselves and others. 
There cannot be a worse practice than that of making a 
child commit to memory a chapter of the Scriptures as a 
punishment for any oflPence. At some schools, the Bible 
(being the heaviest book to be found) is held at arm's 
length till the little culprit gets so weary, that he would 
gladly throw the volume across the room. This is very 
injudicious. In no way whatever should the Bible be 
associated with any thing disagreeable. 

A little hymn, to be learned every Sunday, is a pleasant 
and profitable lesson ; and if it is simple enough to )>e 
understood, the child will amuse himself by repeating it 
through the week. Some of the very strongest impressions 
of childhood are made by the hymns learned at an early 
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age : therefore, parents should be careful what are learned. 
They should first r^id them themselves, and think carefully 
what impressions of God, religion, and death, they are 
likely to convey. 

As children grow older, you may add to their interest 
in the Scriptures, by accounts of Palestine, and of the 
customs of the Jews. Maps, on which the travels of our 
Saviour and the Apostles may be traced,* are excellent for 
Sunday lessons. By such means as these you may give 
an interest to religious instruction, and prevent it from 
becoming irksome. Perhaps some parents will be ready 
to say, that their own education has not fitted them for 
thus assisting their children; but whoever has common 
sense may easily acquire, from books and maps, sufiicient 
information to assist children in undeistanding the Scrip- 
tures. As for the expense, it is better to give your child 
right feelings and enlightened ideas, than to give him 
money. You may leave him wealth, but he cannot buy 
happiness with it, neither can he buy a good heart, or a 
strong mind; but if his feelings are correct, and his 
understanding cultivated, he. will assuredly be happy, and 
will be very likely to acquire a competency of the good 
things of this world. 

In order to relieve the tediousness of too much reading 
and studying, it is a good plan for parents to walk with 
children on Sunday afternoon, for the purpose of drawing 
their attention to the works of God, and explaining how 
his goodness extends over all things. The structure of a 
bird's nest may be made to convey religious instruction, 
and inspire religious feeling, as well as a hymn. For 
this reason, books which treat of the wonderful mechanism 
of the eye and the ear, the provisions for the comfort of 
animals, and the preservation of plants— in a word, all 
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that leads the mind to dwell upon the goodness and power 
of God, — ^are appropriate books for Sunday, and may be 
read, or studied, to great advantage, when children are old 
enough to understand them. 

But after all, religion is not so much taught by lessons, 
as it is by our examples, and habits of speaking, acting, 
and thinking. It should not be a garment reserved only 
for Simday wear ; we should always be in the habit of 
referring every thing to our Father in heav;en. If a child 
is reminded of God at a moment of peculiar happiness, 
and is then told to be grateful to Him for all his enjoy- 
ments, it will do him more good than any words he can 
learn. To see the cherry-stone he has planted becoming 
a tree, and to be told that God made it grow, will make 
a more lively impression on his mind, than could be 
produced by any lesson from a book. The people called 
Quakers, or Friends, say every day should, be Sunday; and 
certainly no day should pass without our using some of 
the opportunities, which are always occurring, of leading 
the heart to God. When we are enumerating the employ- 
ments proper for Simday, we must not omit to mention 
the reciting of our Church Catechism. I would have a 
very small portion of this catechism i learned every day in 
the week, and the part thus learned merely repeated and 
commented upon shortly on Simday, so as to avoid the 
pain of getting it by heart on that day, which, it must be 
remembered, is a day of rest. 

Small portions of the Bible itself are good to be learned ; 
and something may be found there to interest all ages. 
It is important that Bible lessons should be accompanied 
with familiar and serious conversation with parents ; it 
interests a child's feelings, and enlightens his imder- 
standing. Perhaps some will think I have pointed out 
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Tery arduous duties for the Sabbath, and that if so 
much is done for children, parents will have no time 
left for their own reading and ireflection. But there 
can be no doubt that interesting lessons and conversa- 
tions with children are both pleasant and useful to 
parents ; you cannot dispose of a part of the day more 
satisfactorily to your heart or your conscience. It is by 
no means necessary to devote the whole day expressly to 
their instruction. Let your own pursuits be such as imply 
a respect for the sanctity of the Sabbath, and put them in 
ike way of employing themselves about what is good, as 
well as pleasant. 

Young people should always be taught to respect 
the employments and convenience of others ; they should 
learn to wait patiently for their elders to join in their 
studies or amusements. If you treat them with perfect 
gentleness, ancj^show a willingness to attend to them 
when it is in your power, they will soon acquire the 
habit of waiting cheerfully. • But never explain any thing 
to a child because he is impatient and teases you, when it 
is really very inconvenient to you, and of no immediate 
consequence to him. Let your constant practice in all 
things show him, that you are less inclined to attend to 
him when he teases you, than when he waits patiently ; 
but, at the same time, never make him wait when it is 
not necessary. Gentleness and firmness imited, work to 
form a child's character vdth an effect quite irresistible. 

The religious knowledge conveyed in early childhood 
should be extremely simple. It should be addressed to 
the heart rather than to the imderstanding. The affections 
should be filled with love and gratitude to God. It is 
enough to be told that God is their Father in heaven ; 
that every thing in the world is formed by his wisdom, 
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and preserved by his love ; that he knows every thought 
of the hearts of all his children ; that he loves them when 
they try to do what is right; and that good children, 
when they die, go to heaven, where God and the angels 
are. That our blessed Saviour died for their souls, and 
that the Holy Spirit will make them holy and good, and 
fit for heaven, if they will pray for his grace, and be good 
children. 

No opportunity should be lost of impressing upon their 
minds that God loves the creatures he has made. Even 
for the most common enjoyments of life they should be 
taught to be thankful to Him. When guilty of a false- 
hood, or any other wrong action, they should be solemnly 
reminded that though nobody in the world may know 
it, God knows it. This simple truth will make a serious 
impression, even when they are quite young ; and as they 
grow older, it may be more deeply impressed, by adding 
that every time we indulge any evil feeling, we remove 
ourselves, further from God and good angels, and render 
ourselves less fit for heaven. It may seem like a nice 
metaphysical distinction, but I do think it very important 
that children should early, and constantly, receive the idea 
that the wicked remove themselves from God, — that God 
never withdraws from them. Divide influence is always 
shedding its holy beams upon the human soul, to purify 
and bless. It is our own fault, if our souls are in such a 
state that we cannot receive it. 

In the whole course of education, we should never 
forget that we are rearing beings for another world as 
well as for this ; they should be taught to consider this 
life as a preparation for a better. Human policy is apt to 
look no further than the honours and emoluments of this 
world; but our present life is, at the longest, but an 
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exceedingly small part of our existence ; and how unwise 
it is to prepare for time, and neglect eternity. Besides, 
the best way of fitting ourselves for this world is to 
prepare for another. Human prudence is not willing to 
perform every duty in earnestness and humility, and trust 
the rest to Providence. Yet, after all, God will do much 
better for. us than we can do for ourselves. All our deep- 
laid schemes cannot make us so happy as we should be if 
we were simply good. I do not mean that the active 
employments of life should be neglected ; for I consider 
them as duties, which may and ought to be performed in 
the true spirit of religion: I mean that we should in- 
dustriously cultivate and exert our abilities, as a means 
of usefulness, without feeling anxious about wealth or 
reputation. It is the doing things from a wrong motive, 
which produces so much disorder and unhappiness in the 
world. 

There is nothing, perhaps, in which Christians act so 
inconsistently as in surrounding death with associations 
of grief and terror, unmixed with those of hope and joy ; 
whenever this subject is necessarily brought under the 
notice of a child, we should treat it as clieerfiilly as 
possible. We all must die ; and if we really believe that 
we shall live hereafter, #mder the care of the same all- 
merciful God, who has protected us here, why should we 
dread to die ? Children should always hear death spoken 
of as a blessed change ; and though we mourn when our 
friends die, we should not sorrow as those who have 
no hope. When death occurs in the family, use the 
opportunity to make a child fisimiliar with it. Tell him 
the brother, or sister, or parent he loved, is gone to God ; 
and that the good are far happier with the holy angels, 
than they could have been on earth ; and that if we are 
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good, we shall in a little while go to them in heavem 
Whenever he afterwards alludes to them, say they axe at 
much alive as they were on this earth ; and fttr happier^ 
Do not speak of it as a thing to be regretted that they 
have gone early to heaven; but rather speak of the 
privilege reserved for us, that we shall one day go to 
them. This is the view which the Christian religion 
gives us ; and it thereby supplies the only rational and 
true antidote to the terrors of mind and gloomy appre- 
hensions, necessarily excited in our minds upon our first 
acquaintance with death. It is from revelation alone that 
we learn the fact of the immortality of our souls, and that 
death is but a temporary separation of them from their 
present state of imion with our bodies; and it is this 
divine assurance which forms the only ground-work of 
our consolation in the fear of death. 

To exemplify these remarks, I will add an anecdote, 
that came under the observation of one of my friends. A 
little girl saw a beloved aimt die. The child was very 
young, — she had no ideas at all about death, — ^it was her 
first lesson on the subject. She was much affected, and 
wept bitterly. Her mother led her to the bed, kissed the 
cheek of the corpse, and observed how smiling and happy 
the countenance looked. " We < must not weep for dear 
aunt Betsy," said she; "she is living now with the 
angels ; and though she cannot come to see us, she loves 
us, and will rejoice when we are good. If we are good, 
like her, we shall go to heaven, where she is ; and to go 
to heaven, is like going to a happy home" 

This conversation soothed the child's mind ; she touched 
the cold hand, kissed the cold cheek, and felt sure that 
her aunt was still alive and loved her. 

A year or two afterwards, this child was very ill, and 
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they told her the physician said she would die. She looked 
ip smiling in her mother's face, and said, with joyful 
simplicity, " I shall see dear aunt Betsy before you do, 
mother." 

A friend, who had resided some time in Brazil, told 
an anecdote, which was extremely pleasing to me, on 
account of the distinct and animating faith it implied. 
When walking on the beach, he overtook a Negro woman, 
canying a large tray upon her head. Thinking she had 
fruit or flowers to sell, he called to her to stop. On being 
asked what she had in her tray, she lowered the burden 
upon the sand, and gently uncorered it. It was a dead 
Negro babe, covered with a neat white robe, with a garland 
around its head, and a bunch of flowers in the little hands, 
that lay clasped upon its bosom. "Is this your child?" 
asked my friend. "It was mine a few days ago," she 
said ; " but it is the Madonna's now. I am carrying it to 
the church to be buried. It is a little angel now," 
" How beautifully you have laid it out I" said the traveller. 
"Ah," replied the Negro, "that is nothing compared to 
the beautiful bright wings with which it is flying through 
heaven ! " 

With regard to supernatural appearances of ghosts or 
spirits, they should never be spoken of as objects of terror, 
but neither should they be treated as ridiculous. God 
has not seen flt to reveal to us the maimer of the separate 
existence of our souls after death ; and we cannot, there- 
fore, be certain that it is impossible for departed spirits to 
Come under the cognizance of our bodily senses ; we know 
that such appearances do not occur in the present age of 
the world, or in the ordinary course* of God's government 
of it (or of nature, as we call it.) Though most of the 
Stories told of such appearances, in our own times, are false 
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pretences; and none may have been so autlienticated^ 
as to justify our belief in them ; yet we read iii the 
Bible of angels holding intercourse with men, and of the 
dead rising from their graves, and appearing unto many ; 
so that we cannot deny the possibility of such things. 
And, indeed, independently of these revelations, it would 
be a gross presumption in us to deny the possibility of 
any thing, merely on the ground of our own ignorance 
concerning it. 

Some say, keep children in utter ignorance of such 
subjects ; but that is not possible. They will find them 
mentioned in Scripture, and in nine-tenths of the books 
not expressly written for childhood. Our utmost care 
cannot keep such ideas from entering their minds; and my 
own opinion is, that it is not desirable we should do so. I 
believe that children may be taught to think of supernatural 
appearances, not only without terror, but with actual plea- 
sure. It is a solemn and mysterious subject, and should 
not be introduced needlessly; but if children ask questions 
of their own accord, I should answer them according to 
what I believe to be the truth. I should tell them, I believe 
the dead to be angels, that is to say, living, and thinking 
beings ; that they are happy in heaven in proportion as 
they had been virtuous on earth : beings like ourselves, 
only not clothed with mortal bodies, yet capable of holding 
intercourse with each other, and with us also, if God per- 
mitted it ; and that in ancient times angels used to visit 
men, but that in later times God has not permitted such 
direct intercourse, though many good and wise men are 
of opinion that angels, full of love, still watch over the 
good, and rejoice when they put away a wicked thought, 
or conquer a wicked feeling; which may very well bo 
supposed, for that it would not be more reasonable if a 
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d man were to deny the existence of the sun, merely 
,use he cannot see it, than it would be for us to deny 
le existence of angels. For the same reason, I would tell 
em that the wicked, ])y disobeying and forgetting God, 
o ayray from the influence of his holy angels, but that 
fxod always protects his faithful servants, and we need 
hot be afraid of any thing that is evil, except the evil 
inclinations of our own hearts ; that if we try to be good, 
Ood 'mil guard us, and teach us what we ought to do ; and 
that eyil spirits can have no power to hurt us, or to make 
US afraid, except the power which we give them by 
forgetting and disobeying God. 

I believe that children would have no sort of fear on 
subjects which they heard thus familiarly and plainly dealt 
itith. In one or two instances, the experiment has been 
tried with perfect success. The children to whom I allude 
never have an apprehension or expectation of seeing 
spirits ; but they think Abraham and Jacob, who used to 
see them, must have been very happy. They are familiar 
with the idea that if they indulge in evil, they put them- 
selves under the influence of evil spirits ; but they have 
not the slightest fear of seeing them. Tliey know that 
they have spiritual eyes, with which they see in their 
dreams, and will see in heaven; and that they have bodily 
eyes, with which they see the material things of this 
world; but they know very well that spiritual forms 
cannot be seen by the natural organs of sight. 

If my advice on this mysterious subject seems to you 
absurd, or impracticable, reject it, in the same freedom with 
which I have given it. But let me ask you one question- 
Did you ever know fear upon these subjects overcome by 
' ridicule, or by arguments to prove there were no such 
things as supernatural appearances? I once knew a 
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strong-minded man, who prided himself upon believing 
nothing which he could not see, touch, and understand.' 
(How he believed in the existence of his own soul, I dd 
not Know.) His children, from some cause or other, had 
their minds excited on the subject of visions. The father 
told them it was all nonsense — that there was not a word 
of truth in any thing of the sort. "But Jesus Christ 
appeared to his disciples, after he was dead," said one of 
the boys. " Oh, that was a miracle," repHed the father : 
" sit down, and I will tell you a beautiful ghost-story." 
Then he told a long story of a man, who several times 
saw his deceased friend all dressed in white, seated in his 
arm-chair, wearing exactly the same wig he had always 
worn in his life-time. The story was wrought up with 
a good deal of skill. The gloom of twilight, the melan- 
choly smile of the phantom, the terror of the spectator, 
were all eloquently described. The anxious curiosity of 
the children was wrought to the highest pitch. At last, 
the end of the story came. — " A servant entered with a 
light, and the old man in the arm-chair proved to be — 
a great white dog!" 

But what was the effect on the children ? Did such a 
story calm or satisfy their minds ? No. It terrified them 
greatly. For months after, they were afraid to go into 
the dark, lest they should see — a great white dog. 

While I represented the intercourse with angels as a 
privilege that belonged to purity and innocence, I would 
as much as possible keep from the knowledge of children 
all those frightful stories to which remorse and disease 
have given birth. Should any such come in their way, I 
would represent them as, what they doubtless are, the 
effects of a guilty conscience, or disordered nerves, both 
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£ which produce a species off insanity; and at the same 
me I would talk of the love and protection of their 
leavenly Father, reminding them that every time they re- 
sisted what was wrong, they put themselves more andinore 
under the blessed influence of God and his holy angels. 



CHAPTER VII. 
BOOKS. 



! The books chosen for yoimg people should as far as pos- 
sible combine amusement with instruction; but it is very 

' important that amusement should not become a necessary 
inducement to read. I think a real love of reading is 
the greatest blessing education can bestow, particularly 
upon a woman. It cheers so many hours of illness and 
seclusion; it gives the mind something to interest itself 
about, instead of the concerns of one's neighbours, and 
the changes of fashion; it , enlarges the heart, by giving 
extensive views of the world; it every day increases the 

* points of sympathy with an intelligent husband; and it 
gives a mother materials for furnishing the minds of her 
children. I believe, however, that a real love of reading 
is not common among women. 

I know that the new novels are very generally read ; 
but this springs from the same love of pleasing excite- 
ment, which leads people to the theatre; it does not 
proceed from a thirst for information. For this reason, 
it has the bad effect of encouraging an early love for 
works of fiction; particularly such as contain romantic 
incidents. To be sure, works of this kind have of late 
years assumed so elevated a character, that there is very 
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much less danger from tliem than formerly. We now have 
many true pictures of life in all its forms, instead of the 
sentimental, love-sick effusions, which turned the heads 
of girls 'fifty years ago. But even the Lest of novels 
should fonn the recreation rather than the employment of 
the mind; they should only be read now and then. They 
are a sort of literary confectionar}'^; and, though they may be 
very perfect and beautiful, yet if eaten of too plentifully, 
they do tend to destroy our appetite for more solid and 
nourishing food. The same remarks apply, in a less 
degree, to children's forming the habit of reading nothing 
but stories^ which are, in feet, little novels. To prevent 
an exclusive and injurious taste for fiction, it is well to 
encourage in them a love of History, Voyages, Travels, 
Biography, &c. This may be done by our hearing them 
read such books, or reading with them, frequently talking 
about them, and seeming pleased if they remember suffi- 
ciently well to give a good ac<jouut of what they have read. 
Sir William Jones, who had perhaps as great a passion 
for knowledge as any other mortal, and who became in 
consequence, extensively useful and celebrated, says, that 
when he asked questions about any thing, his mother 
used to say to him, "Eead your book, and you will 
know." Being an intelligent and judicious woman, 
she took pains to procure such volumes as would satisfy 
his inquiries; and in this way his love of books became 
an intense passion; he resorted to them as the thirsty do 
to a fountain. This anecdote furnishes a valuable hint. 
I am aware that all cannot afford to buy books freely; 
but I believe there are very few in this land of abundance, 
who do not spend, in the superfluities of dress and the 
table, more than enough to purchase a valuable library. 
Besides, ample means of information are now furnished 
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by public libraries, in most parts of England, and here 
it certainlj is easy to follow the example of Sir William 
Jones's mother. For instance, a cold day in winter would 
naturally lead a child to say, ^' I wonder how people can 
lire near the Pdes ; where my Geography says they hare 
six months of night and winter.*' Here is a good oppor- 
' tunity for a parent to reply, " I will get a book about 
Polar regions, and you shall read to me after you have 
learned your lessons; if I am busy, and cannot hear you, 
you must read by yourself, and tell me all about it." 

It is by seizing such incidents as these, that a real lore 
of knowledge may be instilled. The habit of haying - the 
different members of a family take turns to read aloud, 
* while the others are at work, is extremely beneficial. It 
is likewise an excellent plan for young people to give a 
familiar account, in writing, of what they hare read, and 
to make their own remarks upon the subject freely ; but 
these juvenile productions should never be shown out of 
the family, or praised in an exaggerated manner, likely 
to excite vanity; and if one child is more gifted than 
another, care should be taken to bestow the greatest share 
of encouragement on the one that needs it most. 

I could wish the habit of reading the purest and best 
authors aloud were more frequent in our schools. I know 
not how it is, girls learn an abundance of things, but they 
do not acquire a love of reading. I know very few young 
ladies, among those esteemed thoroughly educated, to whom 
a book is really a more agreeable resource than visiting, 
dress, and frivolous conversation. Their understanding may 
have been well drilled in certain sciences; but knowledge 
has no place in their affections. The result i's, that what 
they have learned at school is gradually forgotten, instead of 
being brought into constant use in after-life. Like soldiers 
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on parade-day, they go through a certain routine, and then 
throw hy their accoutrements as things useless for any 
thing hut parade. The fact is, we should always begin 
with the affections. What we lore to do, we accomplish 
through all maimer of obstacles; but what we do not lore to 
do is up-hill work, and will not be performed if it can- be 
avoided. K a fondness for books be once imbibed, the 
understanding will soon be enlightened on all interesting 
subjects; and a person who reads,— as he drinks water, — 
when he is thirsty, is the least likely of all men to be 
pedantic. Miss Edgeworth has yery beautifully remarked, 
" We are disgusted when we see a woman's mind over- . 
whelmed with a torrent of learning. That the tide of. 
literature has passed over it, should be betrayed only by 
its gener€d fertility** And this will be the result, if; 
books are loved as a resource, and a means of usefulness, : 
not as affording opportunity for display. ; 

I have said that reading works of fiction too much, tends 
to destroy a relish for any thing more solid, and ^less 
exciting; but it is very injudicious to prohibit them 
entirely, or to talk against them with much severity. . 
This always produces a fidgetty desire to read them ; and 
unless the principles are very strong, they will be read by 
stealth. The best way is to allow the occasional perusal of 
such works of fiction as are pure in spirit and in language ; 
and when a taste is once formed for the best kind, silly 
ones will have no charm. In this instance, as in others of 
more importance, evil is prevented from entering, by 
finding the mind occupied with good. 

Many readers, and writers too, think any book is proper 
for young people, which has a good moral at the end ; but 
the fact is, some books, with a long excellent moral, have 
the worst possible effect on a young mind. The morality 
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should be in the book, not tacked on to the end of it. Vices 
the juvenile readers never heard of, are introduced, dressed 
up in alluring characters, which excite their admiration, 
their love, their deepest pity ; and then they are told that 
these heroes and heroines were very naughty, and that in 

i the end they were certain to die despised and neglected. 

' But what is the result ? The generous bosom of youth 

I pities the sinners, and thinks the world was a cruel world 
to despise and neglect them. 

I doubt whether books which represent vice, in any . 

j way, are suitable to be put into the hands of those Whose 

i principles are not formed. It is better to paint virtue to ^ 
be imitated, than vice to be shunned. Familiarity with 

f* evil is a diliid vantage, even when pointed out as an object 
of disgust. It is true that evil must come in the way of 

\ the young ; they will find it in books, and they will find 
plenty of it in the world. It would be useless to attempt 
always to keep such volumes out of the way; but I 
would, as far as possible, avoid them when 9. child is 
youiig, and his mind is comparatively empty. After his 
principles and taste are formed, he will view such descrip- 
tions as he ought. For the same reason I do not approve 
of stories about naughty children ; they suggest a thousand 
little tricks and deceptions, which would not otherwise be 
thought of. 

Children, especially girls, should not read any thing 

» without a mother's knowledge and sanction ; this is par- 
ticularly necessary between the ages of twelve and sixteen, 
' when the feelings are all fervent and enthusiastic, and the 
understanding is not strengthened by experience and ob- 
servation. At this period, the mind and heart are very 
active, and parents should take peculiar care to furnish 
them with plenty of innocent employment. 

G 2 
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I had almost forgotten to mention the prejudice which 

some people hare against all manner of fiairy-stories and 

fables, simply upon the ground that they are not strictly 

true. The objection does not seem to me a forcible one ; 

because I do not believe children ever think they are true. 

During my own childhood, I am very sure I regarded them 

as just what they were, — as eflForts of the imagination — 

dreams that had a meaning to them. I do object to 

reading many of these things ; for they are the novels of 

infancy, and have a similar effect, though in a less degree. 

All frightful and monstrous fairy stories are, indeed, 

abominable ; but I do not believe that Cinderella^ or the 

Glass Slipper^ ever injured any child. With regard to 

fables, children do not believe that dogs, foxes^ and birds, 

talk to each other; nor do they think that the writer 

intended they should believe it; therefore it cannot be 

injurious to their love of truth. No child, who reads 

those pretty little verses beginning with, 

" Come up into my chamber," said the spider to the fly, — 
" 'Tis the prettiest little chamber that ever you did spy ! " 

believes that the spider actually talked to the fly. Children 
understand the moral it is intended to convey perfectly 
well ; "they know that it means we should not allow the 
flattery or solicitations of others to tempt us to what is 
improper and dangerous. Fables and fairy-stories, which 
contain a clear and simple moral, have, I think, a good 
tendency ; but care should be taken to ascertain whether 
the little readers understand the moral, and to explain it 
clearly to them, if they do not. 

Imagination was bestowed upon us by the Great Giver 
of all things, and unquestionably was intended to be em- 
ployed and cultivated in a due proportion to the other 
powers of the mind. An exclusive or excessive indulgence 
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of it is unquestionably most injurious ; but that is no 
argument against a moderate cultiyation of it ; tb^ excess 
of aU good tbings is miscbieyous. 

A strong reason wby we sbould indulge cbildren in 
reading some of tbe best fairy-stories and fables, and 
young people in reading some of tbe best works of fiction, 
is, tbat we cannot possibly belp tbeir getting hold of some 
books of tbis description ; and it is never wise to forbid 
what we cannot prevent : besides, bow much better it is 
that their choice sbould be guided by a parent, than left 
to chance. 

Of late years, the circulating libraries hare been overrun 
with what are called works of imagination, many of them 
strongly exciting to tbe passions, without any control of 
religious or moral discipline. The greater the genius 
displayed in such works, the more daogerous are their 
effects. The desire of fierce excitement in reading is 
a sort of intellectual intemperance ; and, like bodily 
intoxication, it produces weakness and delirium. The 
Pelbam novels, the works of Byron, Maturin, Lewis, and 
Godwin, though very different from each other, are all 
liable to this objection. They have a most unhealthy 
influence upon the soul. But books that frighten and 
painfully excite the youthful mind, bad as they are, are 
not so bad as the honied poison of Thomas Moore. He 
does not show his cloven foot. He does not try to 
make us in love with sin by vindicating all its deformity ; 
he covers it with a silver veil, and makes it float so grace- 
^lly before the young and innocent, that it seems to 
them a creature of light. Such books do infinitely more 
mischief, than those openly bad in principles and in 
language; for danger that is concealed is not easily 
avoided. 
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The poems of L. E. L. cannot be charged with 
immodesty; but they are unreal, sentimental, and 
exciting. I would not put them into the hands of a 
young girl, particularly if she were imaginative or 
susceptible. 

Historical works of fiction may be read in connexion 
with history to great adyantage. There is an edition of 
Shakspeare, called The Family Skakspeare^ in which 
impure sentences are entirely omitted ; the historical plays 
in this edition would give a strong additional interest to 
the history of the periods they illustrate. Sir Walter 
Scott has furnished a novel for almost all the interesting 
reigns in English History. These works are not pro- 
fessedly religious or moral. They are pictures of life 
as it is — giving a distinct idea of the maimers, costume, 
and superstitions, of various ages. Their influence is never 
in opposition to good ; and to a thinking mind they afford 
abundant food for reflection, as well as an inexhaustible 
fund of amusement. 

Amid the multiplicity of modem books, the old standard 
works are too much neglected. Young people had better 
read Plutarch's Lives^ and Anarcharsis* Travels in 
Greece^ than fifty of the best miscellaneous productions of 
the day. To read every new thing, fosters a love of 
novelty, and a craving for excitement ; and it fritters away 
time and intellect to little purpose. Such books as I have 
recommended strengthen the mind, and fill it with some- 
thing «olid. They are particularly valuable on account of 
the classical information they contain. All women should 
have some classical knowledge. I do not mean that th^ey 
should study Latin and Greek. I merely mean that they 
should have some general information of the government, 
customs, religion, &c., of the ancients ; and the reason why 
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I think it so desirable is, that they cannot understand the 
allusions in good English books without some such know- 
ledge. Milton, for instance, is full of classical allusions of 
this kind, as well as to ancient customs and superstitions. 

It is of very great importance that children should 
perfectly understand what they read. They should be 
encouraged to give clear and distinct accounts of what 
they have read ; and when you are doubtful whether they 
know the meaning of a word, be sure to ask them. If 
you yourself do not know, do not hesitate to say so, and 
refer them to the dictionary. Some people think it 
diminishes respect, to acknowledge ignorance ; but the fear 
is unfounded. Qood sense and good judgment command 
respect, whether they are accompanied by great extent of 
information, or not. No child eyer respected a judicious 
parent less for saying, " When I was young, I had not 
such opportunities for learning as you have ; but I know 
how to value knowledge; and that makes me so. anxious 
you should learn," 

The habit, which I recommended in the third chapter, 
of directing the attention of very little children to sur- 
rounding objects, lays an excellent f6undation for obtaining 
clear and accurate ideas of what is read. The same habit 
of observation, that leads them to remark whether a thing 
is round or square, likewise leads them to attend to the 
sense of what they find in books. 

I believe the multitude of little books generally put into 
the hands of children are an injury, rather than a benefit. 
Juvenile ideas are rapid and transient ; and a repetition 
of the same thoughts makes them familiar and distinct. 
Ideas produce such a transient impression upon the mind 
of an infant, that he is never weary of hearing the same 
old story over and over again ; it is always new to him. 
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The same remark is true, in different degrees, of aJl 
the various stages of childhood. It is hetter to read 
one hook and understand it perfectly, than to read a 
dozen and understand them imperfectly. It is astonishing 
how much pleasure and information are lost by careless 
readers. 

A teacher once said to me, '^ I heard a young lady read 
The Abbot, by Sir Walter Scott. When she had finished, 
I tried to persuade her to tell me what she thought of it, 
and what she remembered. ' Why, after all,* she replied, 
' Scott does not tell whether Queen Mary had sandy hair, 
or dark hair: I was in hopes he would, for I always 
wanted to know.' This girl was naturally bright and intel- 
ligent; but she had not been accustomed to attend to 
any thing, except what related to idress and personal 
appearance. The descriptions of Scottish scenery, the 
workings of religious prejudice, the intrigues of political 
faction, the faithful pictures of life and manners, were all 
lost upon her. She did not observe them, becaiuse she had 
never formed the habit of observing. She read through 
these two volumes, so full of historical interest, wiliiout 
feeling interested in any thing but the colour of Queen 
Mary's hair." Had she never read more than half a dozen 
books in her life, and been called upon to give a faithful 
account of them, it would have been impossible for her to 
be so entirely unobserving of the beauties of that admir- 
able work. 

To conclude this, subject, I would suggest that it is 
better to have a few good books than many ordinaiy 
ones. It is not well for young people to have a great 
variety. If there are but few books in the house, and 
those are interesting, they will be read over and over again, 
and well remembered. A perpetual succession of new 
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works induces a habit of reading hastily and carelessly ; 
and, of course, their contents are either forgotten, or 
jumbled up in the memory in an indistinct and useless 
form. 

Franklin said wisely, '^ Any book that is worth reading 
once, is worth reading twice ;" and there is much good 
sense in the Roman maxim, '' Read muck, but do not read 
many books' 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



POLITENESS 



'-\ 



In poHteness, as in many other things connected with the 
formation of character, people in general begin at the 
wrong end; instead of beginning with the heart, and 
leaving the manners to be formed from the natural 
expression of good feelings and good principles, they begin 
with the manners, and trust the heart to chance influences. 
The golden rule contains the yery life and soul of polite- 
ness. Children may be taught to make a graceful courtesy, 
or a gentlemanly bow, — but, unless they have likewise 
been taught kindness of heart, and gentleness of disposi- 
tion, modesty in their own pretensions, and respect for the 
feelings and opinions of others, their politeness will be 
entirely artificial, and will be used only when it is their 
interest to use it. On the other hand, a truly benevolent^ 
kind-hearted person will always be distinguished for what 

• Pliny, who gave this advice, lived long before the invention 
of printing ; if such a precaution were necessary then, what would 
he say now 9 .,_ 
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is called native politeness, though he may be entirely^ 
ignorant of the conventional forms of society. 

I by no means think graceful manners of small im- 
portance. They are the outward form of refinement in 
the mind, and good affections in the heart ; and as such 
must be lovely. But when the form exists without the 
vital principle within, it is as cold and lifeless as flowers 
carved in marble. 

Politeness, either of feeling or of manner, can never 
be taught by set maxims. Every-day influence, uncon- 
sciously exerted, is all-important in forming the characters 
and manners of children. If you are habitually polite, 
your children will become so, by the mere force of 
imitation, without any specific directions on the subject. 
Your manners at home should always be such as you 
wish your family to have in company. Politeness will then 
be natural to them ; they will attain it without thinking 
about it. But when certain outward observances are 
urged in words, as being necessary to make us pleasing to 
others, they assume an undue importanc'e, and the un- 
worthiness of the motive fosters selfishness. Besides, if 
our own manners are not habitually consistent with the 
rules we give, our rules will be of little avail ; they will 
in all probability be misunderstood, and will certainly be 
forgotten. But although true politeness cannot be taught 
by rules for external behaviour, yet the want of it may 
be discovered and made apparent by the application of 
such rules, which, in this way, are rendered valuable; and 
ought for this reason to be studied, though without ever 
losing sight of the principles or true motives on which 
they are founded, and for the sake of which alone they 
ought to be enforced. And care should also be taken 
to distinguish between those rules which are merely 
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arbitrary and conrentional in particular countries, or in 
particular societies, and those which are of uniyersal 
obligation. All established rules and practices should 
I be observed in the society in which they are established, 
! for the simple reason that it promotes happiness, by 
[ placing all parties at their ease, unless the practices are 
i such as to offend against some rule of Christian morality, 
which ought always to be maintained inviolate. 

Foreigners charge the English, as well as the Americans, 
with a want of courtesy to each other in their usual 
intercourse; and there is, doubtless, some truth in the 
accusation. On all great occasions, perhaps, we are ready 
to assist each other; but politeness consists in making the 
principles of Christianity our rule of conduct in the 
smaller daily occurrences of life, and it must be admitted 
that the French manage this much more gracefully and 
happily than we do. Life is chiefly made up of small 
events. The chain of our existence is composed of innu- 
merable Kttle links; and if we rudely twist them, we 
injure its strength, as well as mar its beauty. 

. The happiest married couples I have ever known were 
those who were scrupulous in paying to each other those 
minute attentions, which are generally thought too trifling 
to be of any importance; and yet on these very trifles 
depended the delicacy and refinement, and consequently 
the perfection of their continued love for each other. A 
birth-day present, accompanied with a kind look or word — 
reserving for each other the most luxuriant fruit, or the 
most comfortable chair — ^nay, even the habit of always 
saying, " Will you have the goodness ?'* and " Thank you" 
— all these seemingly trivial things have a great effect on 
domestic felicity, and on the manners of children. Early 
habits of preferring others to ourselves are very important. 
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A child sh<mld always be taught to give away the largest 
slice of his apple, or his cake, and to take his whistle 
immediately from his mouth, if a sick little brother or 
sister is anxious for it. I beHeye the easy and natural 
politeness of the French may, in a great measure, be 
attributed to their remarkable care in forming such early 
habits of self-denial in trifles. 

I cordially approve of the good old fashion of never 
saying " Yes," or " No," to those older than ourselves, 
bluntly, without some civil addition or qualification. It 
appears to me peculiarly proper and becoming for young 
persons always to rise when addressed by those whose age 
or character demands respect. I am surprised to see how 
seldom the young give an aged person the wall, when 
they meet in the street ; and still more so when I see 
them unceremoniously push by their elders, while entering 
or leaving a room. • 

It is a graceful habit for children to say to each other, 
" Be so kind as to do this or that," and " I thank you." 
I do not like to see prim, artificial children ; there are 
few things I dislike so much as a dandy in miniature, male 
or female. But the habit of good manners by no means 
implies affectation or restraint. It is quite as easy to ^y, 
" Pray," or, " If you please, will you give me a piece of 
cake," as to say, " I want a piece of cake." 

The idea that constant politeness would render social 
life too stiff and restrained, springs from a false estimate of 
politeness. True politeness is perfect ease and freedom. 
It simply consists in treating others on all, even the most 
trivial occasions, with gentleness, modesty, respect, and 
kindness ; in short, just as you love to be treated yourself. 
It is of some consequence that your daughter should 
know how to enter and leave a room graceftiUy, according 
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to the fashion or usage of the coontiy, and the time in 
which yon live; but it is of prodigiously more consequence 
that she should be in the habit of treating others with 
respect, and if she has this last habit, a yeiy little 
intercourse with the world will teach her the first. 

I belieye nothing tends to make people so awkward as 
too much anxiety to please others. Nature is graceful ; 
and art or affectation can never produce manners half so 
pleasing, as will result naturally and spontaneously from 
a well-instructed mind, and a well-regulated heart. The 
rery perfection of art is to imitate nature as closely as 
possible ; and how much better it is to hare the reality 
than the imitation ! I shall probably be reminded that 
the best and most unaffected people are ofken constrained 
and awkward in company to which they are unaccustomed. 
I answer, the reason is, they do not act like themselves-^ 
they ai^e afraid they shall give offence, by failing to observe 
some of the conventional forms of a society which is new 
to them. They attach too great importance to outward 
and conventional forms. It would be enough to avoid 
offence, if they showed a wish to conform themselves to 
their new associates in all things. Their mistakes would, 
not be offensive, and if they were made a subject of 
ridicule, true politeness would find the means of shaming 
and repeUing such rudeness, and would feel no constraint 
from the fear of it. No character is more dignified and 
Unassailable than that of a man truly polite. Every kind- 
hearted person is respectable and pleasing so long as he is 
perfectly natural. I will make no exception : good nature 
is always graceful. The most secluded and the most 
ignorant have some charm about them, so long as they 
affect nothing — so long as they speak and act from the 
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impulses of their own honest hearts, without any saadetf- 
as to what others think of it. 

Coarseness and yulgarit j are the effects of had education 
of the heart and affections, hut these may he cultiyated in ' 
the hovel as well as in the palace ; and will produce even 
there a natural politeness, the charms of which cannot he 
concealed hy the most tattered drapery, or the most un- 
couth exterior. 

As far as is consistent with your situation and duties, 
early accustom your children to an intercourse with 
strangers. I have seen yoimg persons who were respectful 
and polite at home, seized with a most painful and un- 
hecoming hash^ilness, as soon as a guest entered. To 
avoid this evil, allow children to accompany you as 
often as possihle, when you make calls and social visits. 
Occasional interviews with intelligent and cultivated in- 
dividuals have a great influence on early character and 
manners, particularly if parents evidently place a Ugh 
value upon acquaintances of that description. . I have 
known the destiny of a whole family changed for ,the 
hetter, hy the friendship of one of its members with a 
person of superior advantages and correct principles. 

But it must be remembered that a call, or a social 
visit, may be made injurious, if children are encouraged 
in showing off, or constantly habituated to hearing them- 
selves talked about. Much as the failing has been oh-, 
served and laughed at. it is still too common for mothers 
to talk a great deal about their children. The weariness 
^vith which strangers listen to such domestic accounts is a 
slight evil compared with the mischief done to children, 
by inducing them to think themselves of so much im- 
portance : they should never be taught to consider them- 
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lyes of anf consequence, except at home in the bosom 
^f their own families, and there only as beings formed 
tor moral and intellectual improyement, and for social 
oappiness. 

Nothing tends to foster the genuine politeness which 
springs firom good feeling, so much as scrupulous attention 
to the aged. There is something extremely delightful 
and salutary in the free and happy intercourse of the old 
land young. The freshness and enthusiasm of youth cheers 
{the dreariness of age ; and age can' return the benefit a 
I hundred-fold, by its mild maxims of experience and 
wisdom. In general, youth «and age are too much sepa- 
rated; the young flock together, and leaye the old to 
themselyes. We seem to act upon the principle that 
there cannot be sympathy between these two extremes of 
life ; whereas there may be, in fact, a most charming 
sjrmpathy — a sympathy more productive of mutual benefit 
than any other in the world. 

The aged, from the loneliness of their situation, the 
want of active employment, and an enfeebled state of 
health, are apt to look upon the world with a gloomy 
eye; and sometimes their gloom is not immixed,,ivith 
bitterness; hence arises frequently that harshness and 
asperity towards the follies of youth, which is so univer- 
sally complained of, but which would less frequently occur 
if they were accustomed to gentleness, attention, and 
deference from the young; they would be softened by 
juvenile love, and cheered by juvenile gaiety. Such in- 
tercourse sheds a quiet brightness on the decline of life, 
like sunshine on a weather-beaten. tree, or a moss-covered 
dwelling. What is there on earth more beautiful than an 
aged person full of content and benevolence ! 

In China, it is the custom for young people always to 
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stand with the head imcoyered in the presence of their 
seniors ; and persons are now Hying in England, during 
whose early years children were not permitted to sit in 
presence of their parents. Perhaps this is canyii^g the 
outward forms of respect to an inconvenient excess ; but 
the principle is true to nature and goodness. The mere 
circumstance of heing old should ensure peculiar deference 
and attention even from strangers. It is considered a sign 
of a good heart to loye little children; I think spontaneous 
kindness for the aged is a much better proof. I haye 
seen gentlemen, who, in mixed companies, always hestoiyed 
the largest share of attention upon the old and neglected. 
Had I a beloyed daughter, I would choose such a man for 
her husband. 

The German custom of giving Christmas presents to 
parents, brothers, and sisters, has a happy influence upon 
the affections, and of course upon the manners. The 
enjoyment is entirely anti-selfish — ^it consists in the ex- 
perience, that " it is more blessed to give than to receive" 
What can be purer than the eager pleasure of a group of 
children busy in preparing a gift for a parent, and anxious 
to keep their little secret, in order to produce a joyful 
surprise ? If their offerings are of their own manu&cture, 
a double good is produced ; both ingenuity and loye are 
excited, and the motive that excites them is holy. It has 
a good effect for parents to place a superior value upon 
whatever children make themselves — such as all the 
varieties of needle-books, pin-cushions, boxes, &c. 

One very prevalent fault among children is a want of 
politeness to domestics. Young people should not, from 
mere whim and caprice, be allowed to make demands 
upon the time and patience of those who are hired to 
attend upon the family. They should make no unnecessary 
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trouble in the kitchen ; and when they ask for any thing, 
they should speak politely — saying, " Will you have the 
goodness V* " I thank you/* &c. Such conduct greatly 
tends to make domestics more respectful, kind, and 
obliging. 

Miss Edgeworth, in her work on Education, recommends 
that children should never be allowed to speak a single* 
word to a servant ; and that they should be kept in a part 
of the house entirely remote, for fear of contamination. 
But such a system cannot be carried into effect. A child 
cannot know the nature of such an injunction, — ^his inex- 
perienced mind cannot form an idea of the frightful and 
vulgar stories, which his mother dreads his hearing. Still 
it is very injurious to children to make companions of the 
domestics in their parents' house, not on account of their 
difference in station, — but because it rarely happens that 
servants are well educated, even with regard to their 
station, and, except for those servants who attend our 
nurseries, if we can procure those who are sober, and 
honest, and well instructed to perform the particular 
service required of them, we cannot, in general, enter much 
into the question of their education in other respects. 
If I were sure that my servants were conscientious and 
kind-hearted, and never told vulgar or superstitious stories, 
I should never object to children of any age holding in- 
tercourse with them. And even if they were strangers to 
me, I would never forbid a child's going into the kitchen, 
or advise him not to talk with servants. It would be 
better for a child to run the risk of hearing a vulgar, or 
superstitious story, than to infest his spirit with pride. 

But though I would never give children any rules to 
this effect, I would by a silent influence keep them with 
myself as much as possible. I would make the parlour 

H 
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pleasant to them — I would supply them with interesting 
employment — I would do every thing to promote full 
confidence and companionship between them and their 
parents — I would make the bond between brothers and 
sisters strong, by fostering mutual love, by teaching them 
to speak politely, to act kindly, to regard each other's 
wants, and respect each other's property. By these means, 
the mind and the heart would be so occupied, that children 
would have no temptation to spend their time in the 
kitchen. But my motive for pursuing such a guarded 
course, would be no idea of superiority, for I acknowledge 
no superiority amongst mankind, except in degrees of 
goodness ; I would withdraw them from the influence of 
domestics as from that of any other strangers, merely 
because there is a risk that such influence may be 
hurtful to their principles. A domestic who is worthy of 
being kept in your house, is worthy of being treated with 
kindness and politeness; and children should be early 
instructed never to speak rudely, or make unnecessary 
demands upon her time and patience. 

In connexion with politeness, I would again allude to 
the great importance of habits of observation. What is 
called native politeness is entirely the result of kind 
feelings combined with habits of attention, for how can 
we respect the feelings of others, unless we have made 
ourselves acquednted with them by observation ? Every 
body sees that men of the world have a wonderful facility 
in adapting themselves to all varieties of character. Their 
faculty. of pleasing every body seems like instinct, yet, in 
fact, it is merely the result of close observation. People 
who have bad hearts can attain this power, and exert it 
wheii they choose, from no other excitement but vanity, 
or self-interest. But this is no reason why the same 
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power should not be exerted to good purposes, and with 
good motives. 

A ready discrimination of character is attained by habits 
of observation ; and merely from a want of these habits, 
excellent-hearted people often make blunders painful to 
themselves and others. We all know by our own feelings, 
that it is not pleasant to have the attention of strangers 
called to any personal defect we may have ; yet well- 
meaning people will sometimes strangely persist in such 
conversation. 

Some people are singularly perverse in praising such 
qualities as their hearers do not possess, and perhaps have 
no means of possessing. For instance, talking to the poor 
about the great power and influence of wealth, — enlarging 
upon the prodigious advantages of intelligence and learning 
to the uneducated — and flying into raptures about beauty 
in presence of the ugly and deformed. Now, in all these 
instances, a little attention to the movements of our own 
miads would teach us at once how to apply the golden rule. 

In our intercourse with others, it should be our object 
to discover what subjects of conversation would be agree- 
able to them, not what we wish ourselves to say. Literary 
people are often unpleasant companions in mixed society, 
because they frequently have not the power of adapting 
themselves to others. They have given their attention to 
books more than to characters ; and they talk on such 
subjects as please themselves, without thinking whether 
they will please others. What is called afiectation and 
pedantry, is often mere heedlessness and want of 
observation. 

Mrs. Madison was esteemed the most thoroughly polite 
woman in America. Others might perhaps enter a room 
as gracefully, or superintend at table with as much dignity ; 

h2 
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the secret of her power lay in her wonderful adaptation to 
all sorts of characters. She Was emphatically an observing 
woman. As Jefferson had no wife, she presided sixteen 
years at Washington*; during all which time, she is said 
never to have forgotten the most trifling peculiarities of 
character, that had once come under her observation : she 
always remembered them, and fashioned her conver- 
sation accordingly. Some may object to the exercise of 
this power, lest it should lead to insincerity; and the 
chaise may well be brought against that kind of false 
politeness, which springs merely from a love of popularity, 
or the more detestable motive of self-interest. But 
politeness is not the only good thing that is occasionally 
corrupted by an unworthy motive. All precious coins 
have counterfeits. When we are polite to others for our 
own sakeSj or from any other motive than the love of Grod^ 
who has enjoined us to love one another, we are deceitful. 
It is right to cherish good-will toward all our fellow- 
creatures, and to endeavour to make them as happy as we 
conscientiously can. The outward forms of politeness are 
but the expressions of such feelings as should be in every 
human heart. It is wrong to tell people we love them 
dearly, when in fact we care nothing about them ; or to 
urge them to visit our houses, when we do not want to 
see them, unless we are quite sure that our desire to please 
them is really such as to supersede our own inclination in 
this particular instance. But we are bound to be kind 
and attentive to all our fellow-creatures, when they come 
in our way, and to avoid giving them any unnecessary 
pain, by our manners or conversation. 

• When the president has no wife, or daughter, at Washington, 
the lady of the highest officer in the cabinet presides at the 
mansion on all state occasions. 
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In order to teach children the right sort of politeness, it 
must he taught through the agency of a pure motire. 
They should not he taught to ohserve and respect the 
feelings of others for the sake of making themselves 
pleasing, hut merely hecause it is kind and hemevolent to 
do so. 

If I saw a child point out the patched or ragged garment 
of a poor companion, I would not say, *'^ You must not 
laugh at her clothes ; if you do, she will think you are 
proud," — I would say, " It grieves me very much to see 
you so unkind. If your mother were poor, and could not 
afford to supply you with good clothes, would it not hurt 
your feelings to he laughed at ? Doei not the Bihle tell 
you to do to others as you would wish to have them do 
to you ? You must ohserve this precious rule in little 
things, as well as in great things." 

From the foregoing hints, it will he seen that true 
politeness is the spontaneous movement of a good heart 
and an observing mind. Benevolence will teach us 
tenderness towards the feelings of others, and habits of 
observation will enable us to judge promptly and easily 
what those feelings are. 

Outward politeness may be learned in set forms ; but, 
at the best, it will be hollow and deceptive. Genuine 
politeness, like every thing else that is genuine, must come 
from the heart. 
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CHAPTER IX. ^ 1 

BEAUTY— DRESS— SOCIETY, &C. 

Wherever there is hypocrisy, or an apparent necessity 
for hypocrisy, there is something wrong. In the manage- 
ment of children, are we sincere on the suhject of heauty? 
When we see a handsome person, or a handsome animal, our 
children hear us eagerly exclaim, "Oh, how heautiful!" 
"What a lovely creature!" "What pretty eyes!" "What 
a sweet mouth !" &c. Yet when children say any thing 
ahout beauty, we tell them it is of no value at all, — ^that 
they must not think any thing ahout beauty, — " handsome 
is that handsome does," &c. 

The influence would be very contradictory, did not the 
eagerness of our exclamations and the coldness of our 
moral lessons both tend to the same result; they both 
give children an idea that the subject is of great importance. 
" My mother tells me beauty is of no consequence, because 

she thinks I shall be vain; but I am sure she and every- 
body else seem to think it is of conseqtLence," said a shrewd 
little girl of ten years old. 

It certainly is natural to admire beauty, whether it be 
in human beings, animals, or flowers; it is a principle 
implanted within the human mind, and we cannot get rid 
of it. Beauty is the outward form of goodness ; and that 
is the reason we love it instinctively, without thinking 
why we love it. The truth is, beauty is really of s(m€ 
consequence ; but of very small consequence compared 
with good principles, good feelings, and good understanding. 
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In this inanner cMldren ought to hear it spoken of. There 
should be no affected indifference on this or any other 
subject. If a child should say, " Erery body loves Jane 
Snow, — she is so pretty," I would answer, " Is Jane Snow 
a good, kind little girl ? I should be pleased with her 
pret^ ^e, and should want to kiss her, when I first saw 
her ; but if I found she was cross and selfish, I should not 
ioye her ; and I should not wish to have her about upe." 
In this way the attention will be drawn from the subject 
of beauty, to the importance of goodness; and there is no 
affectation in the business, — the plain truth is told. We 
do love beauty at first sight ; and we do cease to love it, 
if it be not accompanied by amiable qualities. 

Beauty is so much more obvious than the qualities of 
the mind and heart, and meets so much more of sponta- 
neous admiration, that we should be very much on our 
guard against enhancing the value of a gift, which is almost 
unavoidably over-rated. But we must remember that 
our common and unguarded modes of speaking are what 
form the opinions of a child ; moral maxims have little or 
no effect, if they are in opposition to our usual manner of 
speaking and acting. For this reason, I would never call 
attention to beauty; and if dwelt upon with delighted 
eagerness by others, I would always remark, " She looks 
as if she had a sweet disposition^ or a bright mind" — ^thus 
leading the attention from mere outward loveliness to 
inor^ and intellectual beauty. I would even avoid con- 
stantly urging a child to put on a bonnet, lest she should 
be tanned. I should prefer the simple reason, " It is 
proper to wear a bonnet out of doors ; do not you know 
your mother always wears one, when she goes out?" I 
would rather a girl should have her face tanned and 
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freckled hy heat, than hare her mind tanned and freckled 
by vanity. 

Perhaps there is no gift witli which mortals are endowed, 
that brings with it so much danger as beauty, in proportion 
to the usefulness and happiness it produces. It is so rare 
for a belle to be happy, or even contented, after the 
season of youth is past, that it is considered ahnost a 
miracle. If your daughter is handsome, it is peculiarly 
necessary that she should not be taught to attach an 
imdue importance to the dangerous gift ; and if she is plain, 
it certainly is not for her happiness to consider it as a 
misfortune. 

For the reasons above given, I would restrain myself 
in expressing admiration of beauty; and when others 
expressed it, I would always ask, " Is she good ?" " Is she 
amiable ? " &c. I would even act upon this system towards 
a very little child. I would not praise the beauty of his 
kitten ; and if he himself said, '^ Oh, what a pretty puss ! 
Howl love her^" I would answer, "She is a pretty 
puss, and a good puss. If she were cross, and scratched 
me every time I touched her, I should not love her, though 
her fur is so pretty." All this caution is perfectly con- 
sistent with truth. I would never say that beauty was of 
no consequence in my opinion ; because I could not say it 
truly. 

With regard to dress, as in most other cases, a 
medium between two extremes is desirable. A love of 
finery and display is a much more common fault than 
neglect of personal appearance ; both should be avoided. 
Some parents teach their children to judge every body's 
merit by their dress ; they do not, of course, say it, in 
so many direct words — ^but their infiuence produces that 
effect. 
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Others go to the opposite extreme, and represent anj 
attention to dress as unworthy of a strong mind ; becoming 
costume is in their eyes a mark of friyolity. I hardly 
know which of the two extremes is the worse. Extrava- 
gance in dress does great mischief both to fortune and 
character; but want of neatness, and want of taste, are 
peculiarly disgusting. If finery betrays a friyolous mind, 
untidiness and bad taste certainly betray an ill-regulated 
one. Neatness and taste naturally proceed from a lore of 
order ; and a man or a woman, of well-regulated mind, 
can no more be iU-dresssed, or wanting in this outward 
mark of respect for their own persons, than they can be 
deficient in true politeness, or the outward marks of 
respect for others. The truth of this observation becomes 
obvious in the extreme slovenliness and disorder always 
manifested in the dress of persons decidedly of unsound 
minds. A mother should not talk about dress, for the same 
reasons that she should not talk about beauty; but she should 
be carefid to have her own dress always neat and well-fitted, 
and to cultivate a pure and delicate taste in the choice of 
colours. By these means^ children will form the habit of 
dressing well, without ever thinking much about it ; the 
habit will be so early formed, that it will seem like a gift 
of nature. Miss Hamilton gives, in one short sentence, 
all that can be said upon the subject ; she says, ^' Always 
dress in good taste; but let your children see that it 
employs very little of your time, less of your thoughts, and 
none at all of your affections." 

The wish to place children in as good society as possible 
is natural and proper ; but it must be remembered that 
the society of the great or the wealthy is not always good 
society. If your manners and conversation imply more 
respect for wealth than for merit, your children, of course, 
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Ivill choose their acquaintances and friends accordingly. 
Let your family see that you most desire the acquaintance 
of those who have correct principles, good manners, and 
the power of imparting information. I have heard mothers 

say, " To he sure Mr. and Mrs. do not, hear a very 

good character, hut they live in a good style ; they 
give heautiful parties ; and it is very convenient to have 
the friendship of such people." What sort of morality caii 
he expected of a femily who have heen accustomed to such 
maxims ? What heartless, selfish, unprincipled beings 
are formed hy such lessons ! If they do not succeed in 
attaining the splendour they have heen taught to covet; 
they will he envious, jealous, and miserahle; if they 
do attain it, the most that can he said is, they wiU spend 
their thousands in trying to appear happy hefore the 
world. 

Human amhition, and human policy, lahour after hap- 
piness in vain ; goodness is the only foundation to build 
upon. The wisdom of past ages declares this truth, and 
Our own observation confirms it ; all the world acknowledge 
it ; yet how few, how very few, are willing to act upon 
it ! We saif we believe goodness is always happiness, in 
every situation of life, and that happiness is our chief 
study; we know that wealth and distinction do not bring 
happiness ; but we are anxious that our children should 
possess them, because they appear to confer enjoyment* 
What a motive for immortal beings ! 

If the inordinate love of wealth and parade be not 
checked among us, it will be the ruin of our country, as it 
has been, and will be, the ruin ofthousands of individuals. 
What restlessness, what discontent, what bitterness, what 
knavery and crime, have been produced by this eager 
passion for money! Mothers! as you love your children. 
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and wish for their happiness, be careful how you cherish 
this unquiet spirit, by speaking and acting as if you thought 
wealth the greatest good. Teach them to consider money 
valuable only for its use ; and that it confers respectability 
only when it is used well. Accustom them to regard their 
own little property as things held in trust for the benefit 
and pleasure of their companions — that one principal 
ad^suitage of haying any thing to call their own is that 
they may use it for the good of others. If this spirit were 
more inculcated, we should not hear children so often say^ 
'' Let that dk>ne ; it is mine, and you sha'n't haye it." 
Neither should we see among men such an unprincipled 
scrambling for wealth — such willingness to cast off the 
nearest and dearest relations in the pursuit of fashionable 
connexions — such neglect of unfortunate merit, and such 
seryile adulation to success^ villany. 

Qut there are always two sides to a question. J£ it is 
pernicious to make money, and fashion, and rank, the 
standards of respectability, it is likewise injurious and 
wrong to foster a prejudice against the noble, the wealthy, 
and the fashionable. If we experience the slightest degree 
of pleasure in discoyering faults or follies in those aboye 
us, there certainly is something wrong in our own hearts. 
Neyer say to your family, " Such a one feels aboye us, " 
— " Such a one is too proud to come and see us," &c. In 
the first place, perhaps it is not true; for I know by 
experience, that the poor are apt to be unreasonably 
suspicious of the rich; they begin by being cold and proud 
to their wealthy friends and acquaintances, from an appre- 
hension that the wealthy mean to be cold and proud to 
them; and eyen if it be true that a rich neighbour is 
haughty, or insolent, you should be careful not to indulge 
bad passions, becaujse he does. Your business is with your 
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own heart — ^keep that pure — and measure out to the rich 
man, as well as the poor man, whaterer respect and regadi 
you would wish yourself to receive, if you were in hki 
place, without troubling yourself to conjecture whether he 
will make you a suitable return. 

Do not suffer your mind to brood over the external 
distinctions of society. Neither seek nor avoid those ^who 
are superior in fortune; meet them on the same ground as 
you do the rest of your fellow-creatures. There is a 
dignified medium between cringing for notice, and acting 
like a cat that puts up her back and spits, when she sees a 
dog at a distance, though it may have no design of coming 
near to her. 

Perhaps I say more on this subject than is necessary; 
but I am induced to say it, from having closely observed 
the effect produced on society, by the broad and open field 
of competition in a free country. All blessings are accom- 
panied with disadvantages; and it is the business of the 
judicious to take the good and leave the evil. In a free 
country, every man can make his own station. This is, 
indeed, a blessing. But what are some of the attendant 
dangers ? Look at that parent, who is willing to sacrifice 
her comfort, her principles, nay, even her pride, for the 
sake of pushing her children into a little higher rank of 
life. And look at another, too independent for such a 
course. Hear how the latter loves to rail about the 
aristocracy — ^how much pleasure he takes in skotving 
contempt for the rich. Is his own heart right? I fear 
not. I fear that unbending independence, so honourable 
in itself, is mixed with a baser feeling. The right path is 
between extremes. I would never creep in at a side-door, 
neither would I refrise to enter at the front when it was 
opened for my reception. 
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Poverty and wealth have different temptations, hut they 
are equally strong. The rich are tempted to pride and 
insolence ; the poor to jealousy and envy. The envious 
and discontented poor invariahly hecome haughty and 
overbearing when rich ; for selfishness is equally at the 
bottom of these opposite evils. Indeed, it is at the bottom 
of all manner of evils. 
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CHAPTER X. 

MANAGEMENT DURING THE TEENS. 

The period &om twelve to sixteen years of age is ex- 
tremely critical in the formation of character, particularly 
with regard to daughters. The imagination is then all 
alive, and the affections in fiill vigour, while the judg- 
ment is as yet uninformed hy ohservation, and enthusiasm 
has learned no moderation from experience. During 
this important period, a mother cannot be too watchful. 
As much as possible, she should keep a daughter under 
her awn eye ; and, above all things, she should encourage 
entire confidence towards herself. This can be done by a 
ready sjrmpathy vnth youthful feelings, and by aroiding 
all unnecessary restraint and harshness. I believe it is 
extremely natural for a daughter to choose her mother in 
preference to all other friends and confidants; but if 
by harshness, indifference, or an unwillingness to make 
allowance for youthful feeling, she £nds herself driven 
from that holy resting-place, which nature has provided 
for her security, the greatest danger is tQ be apprehended. 
Nevertheless, I would not have mothers too indulgent, 
from the fear of weaning the affections of children. This 
is not the way to gain the perfect love of young people ; 
a judicious parent is always better beloved, and more 
respected, than a foolishly indulgent one. The real secret 
is, for a mother never to sanction the slightest error, or 
imprudence, but at the same time to keep her heart warm 
and fresh, ready to sympathize with all the innocent gaiety 
and enthusiasm of youth. Salutary restraint, but not 
unnecessary restraint, is desirable. 
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I will now proceed to state what appears to me pecu- 
Harlj important at the age I have mentioned; and I 
trust the hints I may suggest will prove acceptahle to 
judicious parents. Heedlessness is so commonly the 
&ult of the teens, that I shall first mention the great 
importance of habits of order, and neatness. The drawers, 
trunks, and work-box of a young lady should be oc- 
casionally inspected, for the purpose of correcting any 
tendency to wastefulness, or untidiness. Particular care 
should be taken of the teeth; they should be washed 
with a clean brush and water, at least twice a day ; to 
cleanse them just before retiring to rest promotes sweet- 
ness of breath, and tends to preserve them from decay. 
Buttons off, muslins wrinkled, the petticoat below the 
edge of the gown, shoe-strings broken, and hair loose and 
straggling, should never pass unnoticed. Serious advice 
from a father on these subjects does more good than any 
thing else. Smooth, well-arranged hair, and feet perfectly 
neat, give a genteel, tasteful appearance to the whole 
person. 

A dress distinguished for simplicity and freshness is 
abundantly more lady-like than the ill-placed furbelows 
of fashion. It is very common to see vulgar, empty- 
minded people perpetually changing their dresses, without 
6ver acquiring the air of a gentlewoman. If there is 
simplicity in the choice of colours, — if clothes fit well, 
and are properly pinned, tied and arranged, — ^if they 
always have a neat, fresh look, — and above all, if the 
head and the feet are always in order, — nothing more is 
required, as far as dress is concerned, for a perfectly lady- 
like appearance. 

Nothing tends to produce a love of order so much as^ 
the very early habits of observation, and attention to 
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trifles, which I have so particularly urged in rarious 
parts of this book. I would teach a daughter to observe 
such trifling things as the best manner of opening a new 
piece of tape; and I would take every precaution to 
conquer the spirit that leads young people to say, " I don't 
care," " No matter how it is done," — &c. 

I have, in a previous chapter, spoken of the effect which 
habits of observation have upon politeness of manner; 
and I cannot, while speaking of an age peculiarly liable 
to affectation, pass by the subject of good manners without 
saying a few words more concerning that most disgusting 
and injurious fault. Let all your influence be exerted, to 
check the slightest instance of affectation. No matter 
whether it be affectation of goodness, of learning, of sen- 
timent, of enthusiasm, of simplicity, or of gracefulness. — 
It will start up in a multitude of new forms, like the 
fabled heads of the hydra, and creep upon you with all 
the insidiousness of the serpent. It springs horn, a natural 
propensity to imitation, and a desire to please, implanted 
in us for good ends, but capable, like all other good things, 
of being perverted to evil. 

There is an undefined charm and fascination in all the 
early developements of a young woman, which procures, 
from a fond parent especially, indulgence even for her 
faults ; and many a character is ruined and destroyed by its 
own natural sweetness. The success which attends the early 
efforts of imitation, and the approbation they excite, tempt 
a girl, to study and improve a faculty so bewitching, till at 
length she ceases altogether to act from the natural impulses 
of her heart, and every movement becomes studied, affected, 
and constrained. Here again we must earnestly exhort 
parents, but more especially fathers, to bear in mind faith- 
fully, the sacred injunction of Scripture ; ^' Keep thy heart 
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with all diligence, for out of it are tlie issues of life*." It 
will not do to find fault with affectation, and require a girl 
to study simplicity and endeavour to be natural, intimating 
that, after all, simple and natural manners are most 
pleasing and most attractive: suph a remedy is a self- 
contradiction, and does bixt aggravate the disease. The 
reality of virtue must be secured in the heart, and the 
beauty of its external manifestation may safely be 
intrusted to nature, who allows indeed of imitations, but 
nerer permits them to pass for the original. Nature has 
a quiet sincerity about her, that cannot be mistaken, or 
counterfeited. An absence of aU anxiety to appear to 
advantage, is the very surest way to be attractive. An 
entire forgetfiilness of self, accompanied by a good-natured 
wish to oblige and amuse others, produce a feeling of ease 
in company, and give the stamp of refined society more 
effectually than all the affectation in the world. Bashfiilness 
or shyness is sometimes merely the result of a temperament 
naturally nervous, weak, and irritable; and for this failing 
there is no remedy but patient and kind encouragement, 
aided by as much practice in habits of social intercourse 
with strangers as circumstances will allow, without a 
degree of force which would aggravate the disorder. 

But there is another fault which passes by the same 
name, though referable to a very different cause, and 
requiring very different treatment. People are bashful 
or shy when they are thinking about themselves and are 
anxious to appear to advantage ; or are too much afraid of 
the opinions of others, and have too little confidence in 
themselves. Proud people, too, unless they have long 
been accustomed to take the lead in society, are very 
apt to behave with a sort of reserve which assumes the 

• Proverbs iv. 20. 

I 
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air, and obtains the name, of bashfiilness ; and for these 
faults we must seek a remedy in an endeavour to cultivate 
that true modesty, which makes people forget their own 
claims and pretensions, and think only of what they can 
do to make others happy. An humble-minded and 
charitable Christian will always be modest, but never 
bashful, unless weakened by an unhealthy constitution, 
or from too great seclusion, and not being sufficiently 
accustomed to social intercourse. 

Habits of order should be carried into expenses. From 
the time children are twelve years old, they should keep 
a regular account of what they receive, and what they 
expend. This will produce habits of care, and make them 
think whether they employ their money usefully. It is an 
excellent plan for a father, at the beginning of the year, to 
state what he is willing each child, above twelve years of 
age, should expend per quarter. At first, the greater part 
might be under a mother's direction, for clothes and other 
necessaries ; and only a small portion be at the disposal 
of the child. In this way, a father knows certainly what 
he expends for each ; and domestic discord is not likely 
to be produced by bills unexpectedly large. When the 
arrangement is once made, nothing should be added ; the 
hope of being helped out of difficulties brought on by 
thoughtlessness and extravagance, would defeat the express 
purpose of an allowance. A mother can generally tell 
very nearly what it is necessary and proper for a daughter 
to expend yearly ; if you find you really have not allowed 
enough, make larger provision the next year ; but never 
add to what was originally agreed upon, except under very 
extraordinary circumstances. At sixteen years of age, or 
perhaps sooner, where there is great maturity of character, 
a young lady may be trusted with the whole of her allow- 
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ance, to spend at discretion ; always, however, keeping an 
exact account, to be produced, if required, to her parents, 
at the end of the year. 

Should your daughter ever become a wife, this habit 
will enable her to conform more easily to her husband's 
income. A great deal of ddmestic bitterness has been 
produced by a wife's not knowing, or not thinking, how 
much she expends. Every prudent man wishes to form 
some calculation about the expenses of his fsimily; and 
this he cannot do, if his wife keeps no accounts, or keeps 
them irregularly. , 

In connexion wdth this subject, I would urge the vast 
importance of a •thorough knowledge of arithmetic among 
women. It is a study that greatly tends to strengthen 
the mind, and produce habits of necessary carefulness. 

Some may think such a system could be pursued only 
by the wealthy ; but it is no matter whether the quarterly 
allowance is fifty pounds, or fifty shillings, — the principle 
is the siame. The responsibility implied by such trust 
gives children more self-respect, and self-command; it 
helps them to remember how much they owe to the 
generosity of parents; and checks their heedlessness in 
the expenditure of money. But its most important use is 
in teaching them to be really benevolent. Children who 
go to a parent and ask for things to give away, may know 
what are kind impulses, but they know nothing about real 
benevolence of principle. True generosity is a willingness 
to deny ourselves for the benefit of others, — ^to give up 
something of our own, which we really like, for the sake 
of doing good. If a child has five shillings a month to 
expend, and gives half of it to a poor sick neighbour, 
instead of laying it up to buy a book, or a trinket, he 
knows more of real benevolence, than could be taught by 
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all the books and maxims in the world, or by any pleasure 
he could derive from a kindness done not at his own 
expense. When you know of any such action, let a child 
see that it increases your affection and respect. Do not 
let the humry of business, or the pressure of many cares, 
keep you from expressing marked approbation. Human 
nature is weak, and temptation strong. All people, young 
as well as old, need to be cheered onward in the path of 
goodness ; and children should never be disappointed in 
the innocent and salutary expectation of giving pleasure 
to a parent. But do not praise them in the presence of 
others ; and do not say much about it, as if it were any 
great thing, — merely treat them with somewhat more than 
ordinary affection and confidence. Do not compensate 
their benevolence by making them presents. This will 
lead them into temptation. It will no longer be self-denial 
in them to give ; • for they will be sure they shall lose 
nothing in the end. They should learn to take pleasure 
in relinquishing their own gratifications for .the benefit of 
others. 

Children should be brought up with a dread of being 
dependent on the bounty of others. Young ladies, too 
often, think it a degradation to do any thing for their 
own support ; and to avoid it, they are content to live 
'^vith any relation, who will furnish them a home, 
contributing little or nothing to the welfare of the society 
in which they live. This is not indulging a right spirit. 
We ought to be resigned and cheerful in a dependent 
situation, when we cannot possibly provide for ourselves ; 
but a willingness to burden others, when we can avoid 
it by a little exertion, is not resignation, — ^it is mere pride 
and indolence. Next to a love of usefulness, knowledge 
should be valued, because it multiplies our resources in 
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case of poverty. This unwillingness to subsist on the 
bounty of others should be taught as a matter of principle ; 
it should proceed from a feeling, that all men are ordained 
to labour, and that we cannot justly partake of the fruits 
of other men's labour without rendering some equivalent. 
I would make it an object so to educate children that 
they could, in case of necessity, support themselves 
respectably. For this reason, if a child discovered a 
decided talent for any accomplishment, I would cultivate 
it, if my income would possibly allow it. Every thing we 
add to our knowledge, or the cultivation of good taste in 
the practice of fine arts, adds to our means of usefrdness. 
If a girl has a decided taste for drawing, for example, 
and it is encouraged, it is a pleasant resource, which will 
make her home agreeable, and lessen the desire for com- 
pany and amusements ; if she marry, it will enable her to 
teach her children without the expense of a master ; if 
she live immarried, she may gain a livelihood by teaching 
the art which she at first learned as a mere cultivation 
of taste. The same thing may be said of music, and a 
variety of other accomplishments, not generally deemed 
necessary in education. In all cases it is best that what 
is learned should be learned well. In order to do this, 
good masters should be preferred to cheap ones. Bad 
habits, once learned, are not easily corrected. It is far 
better that children should learn one thing thoroughly, 
than many things superficially. Make up your mind how 
much you can afford to spend for one particular thing ; 
and when you have decided that point, spend it as far as 
it will go in procuring really good teachers. I believe 
this to be the best economy in the end. It is better to 
take twelve lessons from a first-rate French teacher, than 
to take a hundred from a bad one ; because in the latter 
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case, bad habits of pronunciation will be learned, and 
probably never corrected. The same thing is true of all 
kinds of knowledge, solid or ornamental. 

While speaking of acquirements, I would again urge 
the great necessity of persevering in whatever pursuits 
are commenced. Time, talent, and money, are often 
shamefully wasted by learning a variety of things imper- 
fectly, which are successively abandoned, because they 
prove more difficult than was at first imagined ; and what 
is worst of all, every instance of this kind, strengthens 
the pernicious habit of being easily discouraged by 
obstacles. A young lady should be very sure she knows 
her own mind before she begins any pursuit ; but when 
it is once begun, it should be an unalterable law that she 
must persevere. 

Perhaps some parents of moderate fortune will ask if 
there is no danger of unfitting girls for the duties of their 
station, and making them discontented with their situation 
in life, by teaching them accomplishments merely orna- 
mental. For myself, I do not believe that any kind of 
knowledge ever unfitted a person for the discharge of 
duty, provided that knowledge was acquired from a right 
motive. It is wonderful what different results the same 
thing will produce, when the motives are different. No 
matter what is learned, provided it be acquired as a means 
of pleasing a parent, of becoming useful to others, of 
acquiring a necessary support, or generally of improving 
or refining the mind, or of gratifying the natural thirst 
for knowledge, or the desire of overcoming a difficulty. 
If you induce children to learn any particular thing for 
the sake of showing off, or being as grand as their neigh- 
bours, then, indeed, you will unfit them for their duties, 
and make them discontented with their situation. Looking 
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to Others for our standard of happiness is the sure way to 
be miserable. Our business is with our own hearts, and 
our own motives. When I say that a decided talent for 
any pursuit should be encouraged, I do not mean that 
every whim and caprice should be indulged. Mothers 
often talk about giving their daughters a taste for music, 
£Uid a taste for painting, when in fact they only wish to 
excite in them a silly ambition to have as many accom- 
plishments to show off, as other girls have. The con- 
sequence is, such families undertake to do a multitude of 
things, and do nothing well. A good deal of money is 
spent to very little purpose ; for such young ladies do not 
really take pleasure in their employment; and, conse- 
quently, they will not attain any considerable skill or 
perfection in it, nor derive from it any real benefit. 

First, be sure that children are familiar with all the 
duties of their present situation ; at the same time, by 
schools, by reading, by conversation, give them as much 
solid knowledge as you can, — ^no matter how much, or of 
what kind, — it will come into use at some time or other ; 
and afterwards, if you can afford to indulge your children 
in any matter of taste, do it fearlessly, without any appre- 
hension that it will unfit them for more important duties. 
Neither learning nor accomplishments do any harm to 
man or woman, if the motive for acquiring them be a 
proper one ; on the contrary, those who know most, are 
apt to perform their duties best — ^provided the heart and 
the conscience have been educated as well as the under- 
standing. A variety of knowledge (acquired from such 
views as I have stated) would make a man a better 
servant, as well as a better prime minister ; and make a 
woman a better wife, as well as a better teacher. A 
selfish use of riches leads to avarice, pride, indolence, and 
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contempt of labour ; and a selfish use of knowledge 1< 
to the same pride and indolence, with the addition of 
ridiculous pedantry, affectation, and unwillingness to coi 
form to others. But the fault is not in the riches, or tl 
knowledge — the difficulty lies in the selfish use of thei 
advantages. If both were used but as a means intrusi 
to us of doing good, how different would be the resul< 
For this reason, I should never wish children to learn an] 
thing because some of their companions were learning i\ 
I would always offer present or future usefulness as 
motive. For instance, if a daughter were very desirous' 
of learning music, I would ask her mhy she desired it. If 
she answered, or if I had reason to think, it was because 
some one else was learning it, I would at once discoun- 
tenance it, by telling her the motive was a very poor one ; 
but if she said she wished to learn, because she loved it 
very much, or thought it would be useful to herself, or 
agreeable to others, I would readily enter into her wishes. 

I have known young ladies on whom a good deal had 
been expended, who more than repaid their parents by 
their assistance in educating younger brothers or sisters; 
and is not such a preparation likely to make the duties of 
a mother more pleasant and familiar to them ? In some 
cases the acquirements and industry of one branch of the 
family have served to educate and bring forward all the 
rest ; is not such a power, well used, extremely conducive 
to kindness and benevolence ? 

It is certainly very desirable to fit children for the 
station they are likely to fill, as far as a parent can ju(^e 
what that station will be. In this country, it is a difficult 
point to decide ; for many people are in a totally different 
situation from what might have been expected in their 
childhood. However, one maxim is as safe as it is true 
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i— -that a -Well-informed mind is the happiest, and the most 
useful in all situations. Every new acquirement is some- 
thing added to a solid capital. To imitate every passing 
fashion is a very different thing from gaining knowledge. 
To play a few tunes upon a piano, and paint a few 
gaudy flowers, does not deserve to he spoken of as a part 
of education ; — a fashionahle scarf, or a bright ribbon, 
might as well be called so. I would never have music, 
painting, &c., learned at all, unless they could be learned 
perfectly, and practised with real good taste ; and since 
an observing mind is most likely to be tasteful in all the 
lighter and more ornamental branches, my chief aim 
should be to cultivate the intellectual £Eu;ulties, and keep 
the powers of attention wide awake. If the mental 
faculties are thus kept vigorous by constant use, they will 
excel in any thing to which their strength is applied. I 
think it is peculiarly unwise to sacrifice comfort, benevo- 
lence, or the more solid branches of learning, to any of 
the elegant arts ; but when you have the means of pro- 
curing all these and a little more, it is much better to 
• spend the surplus in giving your children a new pleasure, 
and an additional resource against poverty, than it is to 
expend it in superfluous articles of dress, or furniture. 
The same remarks that apply to music, drawing, &c., 
apply to a variety of trifling acquirements, such as braiding 
straw, working muslin, carpet-work, marking, &c. I 
would teach a child to learn every innocent thing, which 
it is in her power to learn. If it is not wanted imme- 
diately, it can be laid by for future use. I have a strong 
partiality for those old-fashioned employments, marking 
and carpet-work. The formation of the figures, counting 
the threads, and arranging the colours, require a great 
deal of care; and the necessity of close attention, and 
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regular employment, is extremely salutary to young 
people. 

Important as a love of reading is, there are cases where 
it ought to be checked. It is mere selfishness and 
indolence to neglect active duties for the sake of books ; 
we haye no right to do it. Children of a languid and lazy 
temperament, are sometimes willing to derote all their 
time to reading, for the sake of avoiding bodily exertion; 
such a tendency should be counteracted by endeayouring 
to interest them in active duties and amusements. ^' Par- 
ticular pains should be taken to induce them to attend to 
the feelings of others. Whatever services and attentions 
they exact from others, they should be obliged in their 
turn to pay." Out-of-door exercise, frequent walks, 
and a lively attention to the beauties of nature, are 
very beneficial to such dispositions. On the contrary, 
those who have no love for quiet, mental pleasures, 
should be attracted by interesting books and entertaining 
conversation. A mother needs to be something of a 
philosopher. In other, and better words, she needs a 
great deal of practical good sense, and habits of close 
observation. 

With regard to what is called a natural genius for any 
particular employment, I think it should be fostered, 
wherever it is decidedly shown ; but great /3are should be 
taken to distinguish between a strong natural bias and the 
sudden whims and caprices, to which companions, or 
accidental circumstances, have given birth. Many people 
think that each individual has the gift; to do some one 
particular thing better than others, if he could but discover 
what that gift is ; and it is certain that we all do best 
what we strongly love to do. Men seldom become very 
great in any pursuit they do not love with the whole 
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peart and soul ; and it is, therefore, very desiiable to find 
tot the bias of character in early life. This is not to be 
lone by asking questions of a child, but by quietly 
bbserving what he most delights in, and what he asks 
^bout most frequently and eagerly. In most cases, how- 
ever, it ^11 be found that the strongest natural inclination 
is to idleness, which must be conquered by infusing a 
spiiit of duty and obedience, on true Christian principles, 
before any other natural inclination will show itself, to any 
useful purpose. 

With regard to lessons, reading, and work, the 
attention of children should be kept awake by talking 
with them, asking questions on the subject, and show- 
ing them the best and most conyenient methods of 
doing whateyer they are about; but great care should 
be taken not to help them too much. No more assist- 
ance than is absolutely necessary should be giyen. Leaye 
them to their own ingenuity. Young people will always 
be helpless, if they are not obliged to think and do for 
themselyes. 

With regard to the kind of books that are read, great 
precaution should be used. No doubt the destiny of 
indiyiduals has yery often been decided by volumes acci- 
dentally picked up and eagerly devoured at a period of life 
when every new impression is powerful and abiding. For 
this reason, parents, or some guardian friends, should care- 
fully examine every volume they put into the hands of 
joxmg people. In doing this, the disposition and 
character of the child should be considered. If a bold, 
ambitious boy is dazzled by the trappings of war, and 
you do not wish to indulge his disposition to be a soldier, 
avoid placing in his way fascinating biographies of 
military heroes ; for the same reason do not strengthen a 
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restless, roving tendency, by accounts of remarka: 
voyages and adventures. I do not mean to sp 
disparagingly of Voyages and Travels ; I consider th 
the most attractive and instructive books in the worl 
I merely suggest a caution against strengthening 
dangerous bias of character. 

A calm, steady temperament may be safely indulged i| 
reading works of imagination, — ^nay, perhaps, requires su<i| 
excitement to rouse it sufficiently, — but an excitable^ 
romantic disposition should be indulged sparingly in sudl^ 
reading. To forbid all works of fiction cannot do good. 
There is an age when all mortals, of any sense or feeling, 
are naturally romantic and imaginative. This state of 
feeling, instead of being violently wrestled with, should be 
carefully guided and restrained, by reading only the purest 
and most eloquent works of fiction. The admirable and 
unfortunate Lady Russell, in a^ letter, written on the anni- 
versary of her husband's execution, says, " At such seasons 
I do not contend with frail nature, but keep her as innocent 
as I can" This rule may be wisely applied to that period 
of life, when young people, from the excess of mental 
energy, and the riot of unwearied fancy, are most bewitched 
to read novels. 

Never countenance, by word or example, that silly 
affected sensibility which leads people to faint or run 
away at the sight of danger or distress. If such a 
habit is formed, try to conquer it by reasoning, and by 
direct appeals to good feeling. Nothing can be more 
selfish than to run away from those who are sufiering, 
merely because the sight is painful. True sensibility leads 
us to overcome our own feelings for the good of others. 

Great caution should be used with regard to the habits 
of talking in a family. Talk of things rather than of 
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persons, lest your children early imbibe a love of gossipping. 

I Particularly avoid the habit of speaking ill of others. We 
acquire great quickness of perception in those things to 
which we give attention in early life ; and if we have 
been in the habit of dwelling on the defects of others, we 

'^ shall not only be ill-natured in our feelings, but we shall 
actually have the faculty of perceiving blemishes much 
more readily than virtues. This tendency always to look 
on the black side is a very unfortunate habit, and may often 
be traced to the impressions made upon us in childhood. 

Some people fly to the opposite extreme. From the 
idea of being charitable, they gloss over every thing, and 
make no distinction between vice and virtue. This is 
false charity. We should not speak well of what we do 
not believe to be good and true. We may avoid saying 
any thing of persons, unless we can speak well of them ; 
but when we are obliged to discuss a subject, we should 
never in the least degree palliate and excuse what we 
know to be wrong. 

It is a great mistake to think that education is Jlnished 
when young people leave school. Education is never 
finished. Half the character is formed after we cease to 
learn from regular instructors; and at that active and 
eager age it is formed with a rapidity and strength abso- 
lutely startling to think of. Do you ask what forms it ? 
I answer the every-day conversation they hear, the habits 
they witness, and the people they are taught to respect. 
Sentiments thrown out in jest, or carelessness, and per- 
haps forgotten by the speaker as soon as uttered, often 
sink deeply into the youthful mind, and have a powerful 
influence on future character. This is true in very early 
childhood ; and it is peculiarly true at the period when 
youth is just ripening into manhood. Employ what 
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teachers we may, the education they receive at home wiB 
have the most permanent influence upon the character d 
our children. School-masters may cultivate the intellect; 
but the things said and done at home are busy agents in 
forming the affections; and the latter have infinitely more 
important consequences than the former. 

A knowledge of domestic duties is beyond all price to 
a woman. Every one ought to know how to sew, t« 
knit and mend, and cook, and superintend a household. 
In every situation of life, high or low, this sort of know- 
ledge is a great advantage. There is no necessity that 
the gaining of such information should interfere with 
intellectual acquirement, or even with elegant accom- 
plishments. A well-regulated mind can find time to 
attend to all. When a girl is nine or ten years old, she 
should be accustomed to take some regular share in house- 
hold duties, and to feel responsible for the manner in 
which things are done, — such as mending and making her 
own clothes, with many other domestic occupations, which 
of course vary in different ranks and circumstances. This 
should not be done occasionally, and neglected whenever 
she finds it convenient ; she should consider it her depart- 
ment. After twelve years of age, girls should begin to 
take turns in superintending the household, keeping an 
accoimt of weekly expenses, cooking, making puddings, 
pies, cake, &c. To learn any thing effectually, they should 
actually do these things themselves, — ^not stand by, and 
see others do them. It is a great mistake in mothers to 
make such slaves of themselves, rather than divide their 
cares with their daughters. A variety of employment, 
and a feeling of trust and responsibility, add verv much 
to the real happiness of young people. 

All who have observed human nature closely, will agree 
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l&at a vast deal depends upon the manner in which people 
behave to each other during the first year after their mar- 
riage. If any little dissensions arise during that period,-— 
if fretfiilness and repining be indulged on one side, indif- 
ference and dislike on the other will surely follow, — and 
when this once takes place, farewell to all hopes of perfect 
domestic love. People may indeed agree to live peaceably 
and respectably together, — ^but the charm is broken — ^the 
best and dearest gift God gives to mortals is lost. Nothing 
can ever supply the place of that spontaneous tenderness, 
that boundless sympathy of soul, which has been so 
thoughtlessly destroyed. " Beware of the first quarrel," is 
the best advice that was ever given to married people. 
Now I would ask any reflecting mother, whether a girl 
brought up in ignorance of household duties, is not very 
likely to fret, when she is first obliged to attend to them ? 
Will not her want of practice decidedly interfere with the 
domestic comfort of her family, and will it not likewise 
be a very serious trial to her own temper ? I have known 
many instai^ces where young married women have been 
perplexed, discouraged, and miserable, under a sense of 
domestic cares, which, being so entirely new to them, 
seemed absolutely insupportable. The spirit of complaint 
to which this naturally gives rise, is not very complimentary 
to the husband ; and it is not wonderful if he becomes 
dissatisfied with a wife, whom he cannot render happy. 

In considering the important question of the compara- 
tive advantages attending school-education, it is generally 
allowed to be the best for boys ; but where a family is 
well ordered, and when circumstances permit the mother 
to have the boys under her own eye, and either to give or 
procure for them proper elementary instruction, to prepare 
them for a public school, I would by no means have 
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them quit the sacred asylum of a home at an earlier age 
than ten years. 

"Without pretending to underrate the evils and dangers 
attending a school education for boys, it may safely be 
asserted, that experience proves those attending a private 
education to be in general much greater. The chief 
advantages of a school are, the greater facility with 
which boys learn in company with others than separately, 
and the order and regularity necessarily observed in a 
place where education is the sole object, and where the 
inconveniences of disorder would be such as immediately 
to become intolerable, whereas at home there are almost 
always claims upon the attention of the parents more 
immediately urgent, and the inconveniences of occasional 
interruptions are less perceptible. A further advantage of 
schools is the absence of that parental fondness, which is 
apt to degenerate into weakness; and another is the oppor- 
tunity afforded by intercourse with other boys of developing 
the character, and of bringing into action the principles 
and maxims, which have been imbibed at home ; of en- 
couraging and confirming good habits, and of discovering 
and checking evil ones in small things ; and this, 'too, 
whilst there is yet time for the character to receive aid 
(and controul if necessary) for the gradual improvement 
of our powers of discerning and preferring good from evil, 
before the freedom of the will is made too absolute for the 
approach of manhood. With these advantages the better 
part of our nature may become so gradually strengthened 
and improved, as to enable us to engage with success in 
the great conflict with evil, which is to be the business of 
our lives. 

The disadvantages of private education consist prin- 
cipally in the absence of the advantages here enumerated, 
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and it is on this account that we see so many miserable 
failures resulting from a dread of the eyils of public edu- 
cation, and from the most laudable and anxious endeayours 
to preserre boys, by a domestic education, from the con- 
tamination of bad example ; for they thus find themselres, 
on their arrival at manhood, suddenly exposed to dangers 
with which they have had no practical acquaintance, and of 
course agaiost which they have no adequate defence. 

With respect to girls, the case is different, because the 
delicacy of female virtue is such, that it can scarcely 
encounter evil even for victory without some loss. They 
are destined to live under the protection and guidance of 
the other sex, and their best security is their innocence. 
Still, much of what has been here said respecting boys 
is true with respect to girls; and though private edu- 
cation is not attended vnth the same danger for them as for 
boys, because they do not attain their freedom so suddenly, 
and never attain the same absolute freedom that men do ; 
yet it cannot be denied that, in a thoroughly well-ordered 
school, girls generally attain a more perfect character than 
they do in a merely domestic education ; and the friend- 
ships formed at schools are, for girls as well as for boys, 
whose affections and principles have been properly formed 
at home, of the most valuable and interesting description. 
A domestic education can never give the same extent or 
freedom of choice in this most estimable blessing. For 
the same reason, which forms an objection to schools, I 
should much more strongly object to a young lady's 
making long visits from home, unless I had perfect con- 
fidence in every member of the fiatmily she visited, and in 
every person to whom they would be likely to introduce 
her. There is no calculating the mischief that is done by 
the chance acquaintances picked up in this way. If there 
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are sons in the families risited, the danger is still greater. 
I do not, of course, allude to anj immorality of conduct ; 
I should hope girls eyen tolerably educated would never 
be guilty of any thing like immodesty. But young ladies, 
ignorant of the world and its yices, often do imprudent 
things without knowing them to be imprudent. If they 
have strong and enthusiastic affections, even their innocent 
frankness will, in all probability, be misconstrued by those 
who are not themselves pure and open-hearted. At all 
events, the frequent intercourse likely to exist between a 
visiter and the brothers of her friend is extremely apt to 
fill her head with a diseased anxiety for the admiration of 
the other sex, and with silly, romantic ideas about 
love, — ^ideas which have no foundation in reason or 
common sense. Many unhap*py matches have been the 
result of placing young people under the influence of such 
sentimental excitement, before they were old enough to 
know their own minds. Such unions are often dignified 
with the name of /oue-matches ; but love has nothing to 
do with the business — ^fancy, vanity, or passion is the 
agent ; and vanity is by far the most busy of the three. 
To call such thoughtless connexions /oue-matches is a libel 
upon the deepest, holiest, and most thoughtful of all the 
passions. 

In America, girls are often left to themselves at the 
very period when, above all others, they need a mother's 
care. In France, mothers always visit with their 
daughters ; and perhaps this species of restraint is carried 
to excess there, but, in general, it is much better for a 
very yoimg lady never to go about alone, or visit for any 
length of time from home, without her mother. 

Youth must have friends, and those friends, being loved 
ardently, will have prodigious influence. The^ choice 
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requires extreme caution. The whole of human destiny 
is often materially affected by those with whom we are 
intimate at fourteen or fifteen years of age. The safest 
method is not to put children in the way of those whom 
you dare not trust. Do not expressly forbid an acquaint- 
ance, (unless great faults of character demand such 
restrictions,) but endeavour, by every possible means, to 
withdraw your child from society which you deem im- 
proper ; occupy her with other things, and interest her in 
other persons. If an intimacy does spring up, notwith- 
standing your precautions, talk openly and reasonably 
about it ; and let your daughter understand what it is 
that you object to in the young lady's principles, manners, 
or habits, or in those of her friends and relations, in which 
she may be supposed to. participate. Wealth and station 
should never be spoken of as either for or against forming 
a friendship ; the generous mind of youth never thinks of 
these artificial distinctions, and we certainly do wrong to 
teach them. Your chief safety lies in the manner in 
which you have educated your daughter. If her mind, 
heart, and conscience, have all been cultivated, she will not 
feel inclined to associate with the ignorant, the vulgar, and 
the vicious; she will naturally seek the well-informed, 
the well-principled, and the truly refined, because she will 
have most sympathy with them. 

A mother has an imdoubted right to inspect her 
children's letters, as well as the books they read ; and if 
a young lady feels this tq be any hardship, there is 
certainly something wrong, in one or other of the parties. 
Where young people are habitually discreet, it is not well 
to exercise this right very often; but children should 
always feel perfectly willing that letters may be opened, 
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' or not, at a parent's option. And parents, on their part, 
must consider that this entire confidence cannot naturally 
and reasonably be expected to exist, unless they evince 
perfect good-nature, and a lively sympathy with youthful 
feeling. Perfect confidence between parent and child is 
a seven-fold shield against temptation. 

There is one subject, on which I am very anxious to 
say a great deal ; but on which, for obvious reasons, I can 
say very little. Judging by my own observation, I believe 
it to be the greatest evil now existing in education. I 
mean the want of confidence between mothers and 
daughters on delicate subjects. Children, from books, and 
from their own observation, soon have their curiosity 
excited on such subjects ; this is perfectly natural and 
innocent ; and if frankly met by a mother, it would never 
do harm. But on these occasions it is 'customary either to 
put young people off with falsehoods, or still further to excite 
their curiosity by mystery and embarrassment. No young 
woman, who has been welY educated up to that point, 
would be desirous of inquiring into any subject further 
than her mother should think necessary to inform her. 
But whatever degree of information may be desired, it 
ought not to be so refused as to risk her having recotirse 
to domestics, or companions, by whom her mind may be 
shocked or injured with gross anecdotes of vice and vul- 
garity. Mothers are the only proper persons to convey such 
knowledge to a child's mind. They can do it without 
throwing the slightest stain upon youths purity ; and it 
is an imperious duty that they should do it. 

A girl who receives her first ideas on these subjects from 
the shameless stories, or the indelicate jokes or allusions of 
vulgar associates, has received the first introduction to a^j 
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funiliaritj with yice. A diseased curiosity is excited, and 
undue importance given to subjects, which those she has 
heen taught to respect think it necessary to envelope in so 
much mystery; she learns to think a great deal about them, 
and to ask a great many questions. This does not spring from 
any natural indelicacy ; the same restless curiosity would 
be excited by any subject, so nearly concerning ourselves, 
which should be treated in the same manner. On the 
contrary, a well-educated girl of twelve years old would 
be perfectly satisfied with a frank, rational explanation 
from a mother. It would set her mind at rest upon the 
subject; and instinctive modesty would prevent her 
recurring to it, or making it a theme of conversation 
with others. Mothers are, from a morbid delicacy, 
too of^en the very last persons in the world to whom 
daughters think of applying in these cases. Many a 
young lady has &llen a victim to consumption, from a 
mother's bashfulness in imparting necessary precautions ; 
and many, oh, many more, have had their minds corrupted 
beyond all cure. 

I would not, by any means, be understood to approve of 
frequent conversations of this kind, between parent and 
child — and least of all, any thing like jesting, or double 
meanings. I do believe that after one modest and rational 
explanation, the natural purity and timidity of youth would 
check a disposition to talk much about it. 

I would say to a young child, " I cannot tell you now, 
because you are not old enough to understand it. When 
you are old enough, I will talk with you ; but you must 
remember to ask no one but myself. You know I 
always have a reason for what I say to you ; and I tell you 
it would be very improper to talk with other people about 
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it. I promise you that I will explain it all to you, as soon 
as you are old enough to understand it." 

This promise ought to he faithfully kept ; and if 
young people meet with any thing in hooks that requires 
explanation, they should he taught to apply to their 
mother, and to no one else. Such a course would, I 
am very sure, prevent a great deal of impurity and \ 
imprudence. 

It is a had plan for young girls to sleep with nursery 
maids, unless you have the utmost confidence in the good 
principled and modesty of your domestics. There is a 
strong love among vulgar people of telling secrets, and 
talking on forhidden subjects. From a large proportion of 
domestics this danger is so great, that I apprehend a 
prudent mother will very rarely, under any circumstances, 
place her daughter in the same sleeping apartment with a 
domestic, until her character is so much formed, that her 
o^vn dignity will lead her to reject all improper conversa- 
tion. A well-principled, amiable elder sister is a great 
safeguard to a girl's purify of thought, and propriety of 
behaviour. It is extremely important that warm-hearted, 
imprudent youth, should have a safe and interestibg com- 
panion. A judicious mother can do a vast deal toward 
supplying this want ; but those who have such a shield as 
a good sister are doubly blessed. 

In the chapter on politeness, I have mentioned how 
much little courtesies and kind attentions tend to strengthen 
the bonds of family love ; and I firmly believe that these 
things, small as they may appear singly and separately, 
are of very great importance. Every thing which ties the 
heart to home, has a good influence. Brothers and sisters 
cannot be too much encouraged in perfect kindness and 
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eandour toward each other. Any slight rudeness, a want 
of consideration for each other's feelings, or of attention 
to each oUier's comfort, should he treated with quite as 
much importance as similar offences against strangers. 
The hahit of putting on politeness to go ahroad, and of 
throwing it off at home, does more moral mischief than 
"we axe apt to imagine. I know families, conscientious in 
all great things, who yet think it no harm to peep into 
each other's letters, or use each other's property without 
permission; yet I look upon these things as ahsolutely 
unprincipled; they are positive infringements of the 
golden rule. 

If one memher of a family have any peculiarity, or per- 
sonal defect, he should he treated with unusual delicacy and 
affection. The hest way is to treat persons remarked for any 
defect in such a manner, that they themselves may forget 
it. Perpetual consciousness of any disagreeahle peculiarity 
increases the evil prodigiously. This is particularly true 
of physical imperfections ; stuttering and lisping, for 
instance, are made ten times worse by being laughed at, 
or observed. It is the fear of exciting remark that makes 
people stutter so much worse before strangers than in the 
presence of their friends. 

Foolish parents are too apt to show a preference for the 
smartest or prettiest of the family. This is exactly the 
reverse of right. Those who are the least attractive abroad 
should be the most fostered at home ; otherwise they may 
become chilled and discouraged; and the talents and 
good qualities they have, may die away in the secrecy of 
their own bosoms, for want of something to call them into 
exercise. ^ 

It is the business of parents to develope.each individual 
character, so as to produce the greatest amount of useful- 
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ness and happiness. It is yery selfish to bestow the 
greatest attention upon those who are the most pleasing, 
or most likely to do credit to a parent in the eyes of the 
world. Those who are painfully diffident of themselves 
should be treated with distinguished regard ; they should 
be consulted on interesting subjects, and when their opinions 
are injudicious, they should be met by open and manly 
arguments, and never treated with any degree of contempt 
or indifference. 

To have the various members of a femily feel a common 
interest, as if they were all portions of the same body, is 
extremely desirable. It is a beautifal sight to see sisters 
willing to devote their talents and industry to the education 
of brothers, or a brother willing to deny himself selfish, 
gratifications for a sister's improvement, or a parent's 
comfort. Little respectftd attentions to a parent tend very 
much to produce this delightful domestic sympathy. 
Nothing is more graceful than children employed in placing 
a fikther's arm-chair and slippers, or busying themselves in 
making every thing look cheerful against his return ; and 
there is something more than mere looks concerned in 
these becoming attentions — these trifling things, where 
they are genuine and natural, are indications of deeply 
virtuous feelings, and even where they are not so, 
provided they are practised with a good motive, they 
may essentially promote and encourage such feelings. 
The vices and temptations of the world have far less 
danger for those who can recollect beloved parents and 
a happy home. The holy and purifying influence is 
carried through life, and descends to bless and encourage 
succeeding generations. For this reason, too much 
cannot be done to produce an earnest and confiding friend- 
ship between parents and children. Mothers should 
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take every opportunity to excite love, gratitude, and 
respect, towards a father, ^is virtues and bis kindness 
[should be a favourite theme, when talking with bis 
I children. The same rule that applies to a wife, in these 
respects, of course applies to a husband. It should be 
the business of each to strengthen the bonds of domestic 
union. 

Every effort should be made to make home as pleasant 
as possible. The habit of taking turns to read interesting 
books aloud, while the others are at work, is an excellent 
plan. Music has likewise a cheerful influence, and greatly 
tends to produce refinement of taste. It has a very 
salutary effect for whole families to imite in singing 
before retiring to rest ; or at any other time, when it is 
pleasant and convenient. On such occasions, I think 
' there should be at least one simple tune in which the 
little children can join without injury to their young voices. 
I believe the power of learning to sing is much more 
general than has hitherto been believed ; and the more 
subjects there are in which the different members of a 
family can sympathize, the greater will be their harmony 
and love. 

It will probably be gathered from what I have said in 
the preceding pages, that I do not approve of young 
ladies visiting very young, — ^that is, being what is called 
brought out, or going into company, I think those parents 
whose situation does not make it necessary to have their 
daughters brought out at all, are peculiarly blest ; and 
under all circumstances, I am sure it is best for a daughter 
never to visit without her mother, till she is past seventeen 
years of age. A round of gaiety is alike fascinating and 
unprofitable : it wastes time, distracts attention, and makes 
every-day duties and pleasures appear dull and uninter- 
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esting. Late hours, excitement, and irregularity of food, 
make large demands upon health and strength, before the 
constitution is fiilly established ; the mind and heart too, 
as well as the body, become old before their time ; there 
is nothing new in store for the young imagination, and 
society loses its charm at the rery age when it would 
naturally be most enjoyed. I do not believe it is ever 
well for girls to go into many large parties ; the manners 
can be sufficiently formed by social intercourse with the 
polite and intelligent. 

I greatly approve of social visiting among children and 
young persons. It is alike beneficial to the heart and the 
manners. I only wish that the mother more generally made 
one of these little parties. In general, girls think they must 
have an apartment to themselves when they receive visiters, 
or they must run off into the garden, or up stairs, because a ; 
mother's presence is an unpleasant restraint. This ought not 
to be. If married ladies will be familiar and cheerful, they 
can be extremely entertaining, as well as useful to the young. 
I wish this sort of companionship were more general — ^for 
I am certain it has a good influence. If a mother shows 
an obliging readiness to enter into the plans and amuse- 
ments of her children, and their young guests, they will 
feel no painful restraint in her presence; while at the 
same time she removes from them all temptation to 
frivolous and improper conversation. I have known in- 
stances where a mother was the most animated and 
animating of all the little group. Would such instances 
were more frequent! It is impossible to calculate the 
benefits that result firom having a happy home. 

From the beginning to the end of this book, I have 
most earnestly represented the necessity of forming early 
habits of observation. It is a strong foundation, on which 
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any kind of character may be built, as circumstances 
require. It makes good writers, good painters, good 
botanists, good mechanics, good cooks, good housewiyes^ 
good fermers — good every thing ! It fits us for any situa- 
tion in which Providence may place us, and enables us to 
make the most of whatever advantages may come in our 
•way. It is a sort of vital* principle, that gives life to 
every thing. 

Not fifty miles from Boston there lives a farmer, quite 
famous for the improvements he has made in the wild 
grape. He found a vine in the wood, which dozens of 
his neighbours passed every week, as well as he ; but he 
€}bserved that where the oxen fed upon the vine, the grapes 
were largest and sweetest. He took the hint. The vine 
was transplanted, and closely pruned. This produced the 
same effect as browsing had done ; the nourishment, that 
in a vdld state supported a great weight of vines and 
tendrils, went entirely to the body of the grape. His 
neighbours would have known this as well as he, if they 
had thought about it ; but they did not observe. 

In ancient Greece the beneficial effect of closely trim- 
ming grape-vines was discovered by observing the extreme 
luxuriance of a vine, which an ass had frequently nibbled 
as he fed by the way-side. The man who availed himself 
of this hint, became celebrated throughout Greece, by 
means #f the far-famed grapes of Nauplia;* and, with 
less justice, statues were erected to the ass, and high 
honours paid to his memory. The grape had never been 
cultivated in America until, by a singular coincidence, an 
observing American farmer made the same discovery, and 
by the same means, that gave celebrity to the observing 
Grecian farmer, in very ancient times. 

Even in infancy, the foimdation of this important habit 
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should be begun, by directing the attention to the size, 
shape, colour, &c., of whatever objects are presented. 
In childhood it should be constantly kept alive, by never 
allowing any thing to be read, or done, carelessly ; and 
during the teens^ when the mind is all alive and busy, 
very peculiar care should be taken to strengthen and 
confirm it. A young lady should never be satisfied with 
getting through with a thing some how or other; she 
should know how she has done it, why she has done it, 
and what is the best way of doing it. She should use 
her thoughts in all her employments. There is always 
a best way of doing every thing ; and however trifling the 
occupation, this way should be discovered ; in making a 
shirt, for instance, she should be led to observe that it is 
much more convenient to put in the sleeves before the 
collar is set on. It is the want of these habits of observa- 
tion, which makes some people so left-handed and awkward 
about every thing they undertake. 

There is another subject quite as important — I mean 
habits of reflection. Young people should be accustomed 
to look into their own hearts, to be very sure what ' 
motives they act from, and what feelings they indulge. 
Parents can assist them very much, by seizing favourable 
opportunities to talk with them about what they have 
done, and what were their motives of action. It is a 
good maxim "every morning to think what we have 
to do, and every evening to think what we have done." 
The close of the year is a peculiarly appropriate time for 
self-examination. Each member of the family should 
be encouraged at this interesting season, to think what 
improvements have been made, and what evils have been 
conquered during the year. 
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One subject of great importance had nearly escaped 
my recollection. I mean the early habit of writing letters 
neatly and correctly. There are instances in abundance 
where the success of young persons in life may be affected 
by the appearance of their letters. A letter badly written, 
badly spelt, or badly punctuated, is a direct and abiding 
proof of a neglected education, or an ill-ordered mind. 
The receipt of such a document often makes an unfavour- 
able impression with regard to a person's character, or capa- 
city which is never afterwards entirely obliterated. For 
this reason, children should early be accustomed to give a 
natural and simple account, in writing, of what they have 
seen and done. The rules of punctuation, which are few 
and plain, should be particularly attended to ; and any 
awkwardness or inelegance in the sentences should be 
kindly pointed out, but never ridiculed. If parents, from 
want of early education, feel unable to do this, they will, 
in all probability, know of some near relation, or intimate 
friend, who will occasionally attend to it. The great 
thing is to make children desirous of improvement ; and 
this can be done by an uneducated parent, as well as by 
a learned one. "When a strong wish to excel in any 
particular thing is once excited, there is no danger but it 
wUl find means to satisfy itself; and this is one reason 
why we should be more careful what we teach children 
to lave, than what we teach them to remember. 
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CHAPTER XL , 

MARRIAGE. ^ 

There is no subject connected with education which hai 
so important a bearing on human happiness as the vie^iri 
young people are taught to entertain with regard t* 
matrimonial connexions. The silly dreams of romance 
(half vanity, and half passion) on the one hand, and 
selfish calculation on the other, leave but little of just' 
thinking and right feeling on the subject. The greatest i 
and most prevailing error in education consists in making 
lovers a subject of such engrossing and di^roportionate j 
interest in the minds of young girls. * As soon as they can 
walk alone, they are called "little sweet-heart," and 
^' little wife ;" as they grow older, the boyish liking of a 
neighbour, or school-mate, becomes a favourite jest ; they 
often hear it said how lucky such and such people are, 
because they " married off" all their family so young; 
and when a pretty, attractive girl is mentioned, they are 
in the habit of hearing it observed, " She will be married 
young. She is too handsome and too interesting to lire 
single long." 

I have already observed that such sort of accidental 
remarks do in fact educate children, more than direct 
maxims; and this applies with peculiar force to the 
subject of marriage. Such observations as I hare 
quoted, give young girls the idea that there is something 
degrading in not being married young; or, at least, in 
not having had offers of marriage. This induces a kind 
of silly pride and restless vanity, which too often ends in 
ill-assorted connexions. 
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I had a sweet joiing friend, with a most warm and 
generous heart, but a giddy, romantic brain. Her mother 
was weak-minded and indulgent, and had herself been 
taught, in early life, to consider it the chief end and aim of 
existence to get married. She often reminded her daughters, 
that she was but sixteen when she was married, and had 
then refused two or three lovers. Of course, when my 
charming, sentimental little friend was sixteen, she began 
to feel imeasy under a sense of disgrace ; her pride was con* 
cemed in haying an admirer as early as her mother had 
one ; and this feeling was a good deal strengthened by the 
engagements of two or three young companions. It unfor- 
nately happened that a dashing, worthless young man was 
introduced to her about this time. A flirtation began, 
which soon ended in an offer of his hand. He said he was 
in good business, and she saw that he dressed well, and 

' drove a good horse ; and, more than all, she thought what 
a triumph it would be to be engaged at sixteen. She 
married him. It was soon discovered that he was care- 
less, dissipated, and very poor. In no respect whatever had 
he sympathy with my sensitive, refined, but ill-educated 

I friend. She discovered this too late. She would have 
discovered it at first, had her mind been quiet on the 
subject of marriage. A wretched life might have been 
spared her, if her mother had left her heart to develope 
itself naturally, under the influences of true affection, as 
the lily opens its petalg to the sunshine. Her marriage 
was called a love-match; siad as such was held up by 
amjbitious parents as a salutary warning. But there never 
was a greater misnomer. She had not a particle of love 
for the man. She married him because he happened to 
be the first that offered, and because she felt ashamed not 
to be engaged as soon as her companions. 
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But heedless yanitj and silly romance, though prolific 
sources of unhappy marriages, are not so disastrous 
their effects as worldly ambition, and selfish calculation*] 
I never knew a marriage expressly for money, that diJ 
not end unhappily. Yet managing mothers, and heartl( 
daughters, are continually playing the same unlucky game. 
I look upon it as something more than bad policy for 
people to marry those to whom they are, at best, perfectly 
indifferent, merely for the sake of wealth ; in my view it 
is absolutely unprincipled. Happiness cannot result from 
such connexions, because it ought not. A mother who 
can deliberately advise a daughter thus to throw away all 
chance of domestic bliss, would, were it not for the fear 
of public opinion, be willing to sell her to the Grand 
Sultan, to grace his seraglio. Disguise the matter as we 
may, with the softening epithets of " prudent match,* 
'"a good establishment," &c., it is, in honest truth, a 
matter of bargain and sale. 

I believe men more frequently marry for love, than 
women ; because they have a freer choice. I am afraid 
to conjecture how large a proportion of women marry 
because they think they shall not have a better chance, 
and dread being dependent. Such marriages, no doubt, 
sometimes prove tolerably comfortable; but in most cases 
the parties would have been far happier single. If I may 
judge by my own observation of such matches, marrying 
for a home is a most tiresome way of getting a living. 

One of the worst effects resulting from managing about 
these things, is the disappointment and ^cied disgrace 
attendant upon a failure; and with the most artful 
manceuvring, failures in such schemes are very £requent. 
Human policy sketches beautiful patterns, but she is a 
bad weaver ; she always entangles, her own web. I am 
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acquainted with two or tliree managing mothers, who 
haye pretty children; and in the whole circle of my 
acquaintance, I know of none so unfortunate in disposing 
of their daughters. The young ladies would have married 
veiy well, if they had not heen taught to act a part; 
now, they will either live single, or form ill-assorted, un- 
happy connexions. If they liye single, they will probably 
be ill-natured and enyious through life; because they 
have been taught to attach so much importance to the 
mere circumstance of getting married, without any re- 
ference to genuine affection. A woman of well-regulated 
feelings and an active mind, may be very happy in single 
life,^— far happier than she could be made by a marriage 
of expediency. The reason old maids are proverbially 
more discontented than old bachelors, is, that they have 
generally so much less to occupy their thoughts. For 
this reason, it is peculiarly ^important, that a woman's 
education should furnish her with abundant resources for 
employment and amusement. I do not . say that an un- 
married woman can be as happy as one who forms, with 
proper views and feelings, a union, which is unquestion- 
ably the most blessed of all human relations ; but I am 
very certain that one properly educated need not be 
unhappy in single life. 

The great difficulty at the present day is, that marriage 
is made a subject of pride, vanity or expediency ; whereas 
it ought to be a matter of free choice and honest preference. 
A woman educated with proper views on the subject could 
not be excessively troubled at not being married, unless 
with reference to some person for whom she entertained 
particular affection ; but one taught to regard it as a matter 
of pride, is inevitably wretched, discontented, and envious, 
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under the prospect of being an old maid, though she may 
never have loved any man. 

Some mothers are always talking about the cares, and 
duties, and sacrifices incident to married life ; they are 
always urging their daughters to " enjoy themselves while 
they are single," — " to be happy while they have a chance," 
but at the same time that they give such a gloomy picture of 
domestic life, (making it a frightful bugbear to the young 
imagination,) they urge upon them the necessity of getting 
married for respectability's sake. They must be " well 
settled," as the phrase is. The victim must be sacrificed, 
because the world's opinion demands it. 

I once heard a girl, accustomed to such. remarks, say, 
with apparent sincerity, *' I should like of all things to be 
married, if I could be sure my husband would die in a 
fortnight ; then I should avoid the disgrace of being an 
old maid, and get rid of the restraint and trouble oi 
married life." Strange and imnatural as such a sentiment 
may appear, it was just what might have been expected 
from one accustomed to such selfish views of a relation so 
holy and blessed in its nature. It is all-important that 
pleasing pictures of domestic life should be presented to 
the young. It should be described as, — ^what it really is, — 
the home of woman's affections, and her pleasantest sphere 
of duty. Your daughter should never hear her owtq 
marriage speculated or jested upon; but the subject in 
general should be associated in her mind with every thing 
pure, bright, and cheerful. 

I shall be asked if I do not think it extremely desirable 
that daughters should marry well; and whether the 
secluded, domestic education I have recommended, is 
not very unfavourable to. the completion of such vrishes,-^ 
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for how can thej be admired, when they are not seen ? 
It certainly is very desirable that daughters should marry 
well, because it wonderfully increases their chance of 
happiness. The unchangeable laws of God have made 
reciprocated affection necessary to the human heart ; and 
marriage, formed with proper views, is a powerful means 
of improving our better nature. But I would not say or 
do any thing, to promote a imion even of this character. 
I would have no scheming, no managing, no hinting. I 
would never talk with girls about admirers, or suffer them 
to associate with those who did. I would leave every thing 
to nature and Divine Providence, — ^with a full belief that 
such reliance would do more and better for me than I 
could effect by my own plans. I do not think a secluded, 
domestic education, is unfavourable to chances of happy 
matrimonial connexions. A girl with a good heart, a 
cultivated and well-stored mind, and modest, refined 
manners, cannot fail to be attractive. Make her a delightful 
companion to her own family ; teach her to be happy at 
home ; and trust Divine Providence to find her a suitable 
partner. If she has been taught to think the regulation of 
her own heart and mind of greater importance than any 
thing else, she cannot be unhappy whatever may be her lot 
in life; and her chance for a happy marriage will be 
abundantly greater than it could be made by the most 
adroit management. 

It is evident that the greatest safeguard against im- 
proper attachments consists in the character you have 
given your daughter, by the manner of educating her. A 
refined young lady will not naturally be in love with 
vulgarity ; nor will a pure mind have any sympathy with 
the vicious and unprincipled. But as vice often wears the 
garb of virtue, and as youth is, from its very innocence, 
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unsuspecting, it is incumbent upon parents to be extremely 
careful with what sort of young men they allow their 
daughters to associate. Acquaintance with any particular 
person should not be expressly forbidden, because it will ' 
create doubt and uneasiness in your daughter's mind, and 
may, perhaps, excite the very interest you wish to avoid ; 
but, without saying any thing on the subject, do not give 
her any opportunity of going to places where she will meet 
a fascinating young man, to whom you have decided 
objections ; and if you discover the smallest symptoms of 
mutual interest between the parties, remove her from 
home, if possible, to some place where her mind may 
become interested in new occupiations. A prudent parent 
will always remember that it is extremely natural for 
young people to grow deeply interested in those they see 
frequently; and that it is far easier, and better, to prevent an 
attachment, than it is to conquer it after it is once formed. 
I would never, even by the most trifling expression, lead 
my daughter to think of her acquaintances as future 
lovers; but I should myself recollect the possibility of 
such a circumstance, and would not therefore encourage 
an acquaintance with any man, whom I should be very 
unwilling to see her husband. " An ounce of prevention 
is worth a pound of cure." 

In aflairs of this kind strong opposition is very impolitic. 
It rarely effects its purpose ; and if it does, it is through 
much misery and trouble. I doubt whether parents have 
morally a right to forbid, or prevent, the marriage of their 
children, after they are old enough to think and. decide 
for themselves ; but I think they undoubtedly have such 
right until the age at which the laws of the land declare 
them to be in other respects free and independent agents. 
But where this is done, it should be with great mildness 
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land discretion : it should be resorted to only from a desire 
to leave young people a perfect freedom of choice, at an 
age when they are more capable of feeling deeply and 
judging wisely. 

Where there is any immorality of character, this right 
becomes an imperative duty. If an attachment of this 
kind is persisted in, after a child has come to years of 
discretion, there is no help for it ; but I do not believe 
that one whose heart and mind had been properly 
educated, would ever persist in such a course. 

The three great questions to be asked in deciding 
whether a imion is suitable and desirable, is, 1st, Has the 
person good principles? 2d, Has he, or she, a good 
disposition ? 3d, Is there a strong, well-founded prefer- 
ence ? Connexions which are likely to lead a woman into 
a sphere of life to which she has been unaccustomed, to 
introduce her to new and arduous duties, — and to form a 
violent contrast to her previous mode of life, — should not 
be entered into, except at mature age, and with great 
certainty that affection is strong enough to endure such 
trials. But where there is deep, well-founded love, and 
an humble reliance on Divine Providence, all things will 
work right in the end. 



THE END. 
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'pHE BRITISH MONTHS, a Poem, in Twelve 

Parts. 
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OF Down and Connor. 



' It has been the Author's endeavour, to 
give in this Poem, a pleasing representa- 
tion of the principal natural appearances, 
especially with respect to our native 
plants and birds, which invite attention in 
their monthly succession; with such 
reflections as those iqppearanoes are cal- 
culated to suggest to a contemplative 
mind. Of the common books of Natural 



History, he has freely availed himself, in 
aid of his own observation of the objects 
which he has endeavoured to delineate. 
They have been delineated, for the most 
|)art, during their respective seasons, and 
in the presence of the objects themselves : 
more, however, after the manner of a 
general lover of nature, than of a minute 
and scientific investigator of her mysteries. 



In a Pocket Volume, price it, 

A DISCOURSE on DEATH; with APPLICA- 
-^^ TIONS of CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. 

By the Rev. HENRY STEBBING, M, A. 

No man will deny that whatever can be 
said of death is applicable to himself. 



The bell which he bears tolled mav never 

toll for him ; there may be no friend or 

children left to lament him ; he may not 

have to lie through long and anxious days, 

looking for the oomins of the expected 

I terror : but he knows ne must die : he 

knows that in whatever quarter of the 

: world he abides — ^whatever may be his 

1^ eircumstances — however strong his pre- 

isent hold of life—however unlike the 

^prey of death he looks— that it is his 



doom, beyond reverse, to die. But if it 
be thus certain that death is the common 
lot of all— the great result of life— it 
must surely be the part of a rational 
creature like man to inquire, what is 
death ? and having answered this ques- 
tion, to consider what kind of prepara- 
tion should be made for his approach, 
and by what considerations his terrors 
are most likely to be diminished. These 
inquiries I take for the subject of the 
present discourse. 
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An INTRODUCTION, by HENRY EWBANK, Esq. 

pause before thejr sacrifice themselves to 



I BBIKO before my reader a livipg picture 
of Democracy by the hand of a master. 
And if the testimony of an eye-witness — 
an American Republican — aod a most 
ardent lover of liberty — is (entitled to any 
attention, thinking men will perhaps 



jpeople. IS necessarily attended by an 
increase of liberty. 
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By the Rev. HENRY SOAMES, MA., 

Author of the History of the Reformation. 



In this work will be found an introductory 
sketch of the state of Christianity in 
Britain^reviously to the Saxon conver- 
sion. Tne subsequent historical portions 
supply those details which are necessary 
for completing the information, relating 
to the transactions of the Ante-Norman 
England, contained in modern publica- 
tions. They detaU also the rise of our 



Church Establishment, and of the ▼ariov 
payments levied for its support. In eoa 
pihng the miscellaneous particolaa 
information has been sought from varion 
unpublished sources ; and ^e whole woii 
will be found to comprise a more complet 
view of the state of religion in En( 
before the Conquest, than has hit 
appeared. 
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Tex exclusive nature of nearly all ex- 
isting collections of sacred music, and 
the high price at which novelties are in 
general produced, renders this work par- 
ticularly desirable. Man^ fine nroduc- 
tions, at present comparatively unknown, 
would be hailed with delight as additions 
to the stores of sacred harmony, could 
they be procured in a familiar form and on 
reasonable terms. 



The desien of the present work, 
fore, is to place within the reach of 
lies, and of persons accustomed to pla} 
from score, reallv good practical mi; 
classical, yet not laboriously and naelc 
learned ; and tlius to attract towards T 
Music a portion of that patronage wl 
is too generallv bestowe<l, in so disf 
porUonate a oegree, upon works of 
secular kind. 
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A knowledge of the principles of this 
branch of the pure Mathematics is abso- 
lutely necessary, before any one can suc- 
eessnilly undertake the perusal of works 
on Natural Philosophy, in which the 
effects of the observed laws that govern 
the material world are reduced to calcu* 
lation. 
For Students deficient in this know* 



ledge, yet anxious to obtain as mucKj 
formation as may enable them to maf 
the chief analytical diflSculties inciiT 
to the study of elementary treatises 
the mixed mathematics, this book ' 
been written : with the hope, too, 
by its means a subject of high intei 
may be rendered accessible to an inci 
number of readers. 
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rHK practical questions on which the 

Lather has endeavoured in this Treatise 
ti^TOw light, are chiefly three : — 
1st. Are Oaths in themselves lawful to 

Christian? or axe they altogether pro- 

Ibited by the Gospel ? 

'Snd. If Oaths are in themselves law- 
are they, as at present administered 



and taken in England, Calculated to pro- 
mote truth and justice? And are tney 
agreeable to the religion which we profess.^ 
3rd. If any alterations in our system of 
Oaths should appear desirable, on what 
principles, and by what means, may such 
changes be most safely and satisfkotorily 
effected ? 
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sd by the Royal Asiatic Society, has 

iblished this periodical Journal, to be 

iclusively devoted to matters ^connected 

rith the objects of the Society. By this 

cement, the regular publication of a 

lerable mass of valuable information 



is provided for, which, from the popular 
nature of a periodical Journal, is thereby 
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proportion to the interest which apper- 
tains to every thing relating to the Coun- 
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By A LAYMAN. * 



This Tract was written with the single 
object, and with the earnest wish, of doing 
some good. The sin of lying is unhappily 
regarded by many persons as scarcely 
deserving ceiuure, oy others, as not con- 



stituting guilt. These pages may opel 
their eyes to " the exceeding sinfulncwl 
of this particular offence, and show thefl 
in what light it is regarded by the God ' 
truth. 
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Thk want of a Collection of Hymns suit- 
able for Young Persons has been long 
felt. The only works at present on the 
Catalogue of the Society lor Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, are Watts's I>toni« 
Songs: Easy Hymns for CkUdren; and a 
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few Hymns circulated on a broad 
and. although these are excellent in 
way. they are only fit for verv young pd 
sons. There can, therefore, be no cuMa 
that a book of this kind is gieatly vfrant^j 

R. H. 
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To render that most rational and innocent 
of occupations attractive to young persons, 
by divesting^lt of its technical details, and 
its practical difficulties, is the objeot of 
this publication. The form of Conver- 
samom is assumed, as more agreeable 



than didactic precepts ; and incidei 
observations on Natural History ai« 
terspersed. to vary the subject, andj 
lead the young reader to habits of i 
vation and reflection on the Wonbki 
Creation. 
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This Book of Family Devotion is not 
only drawn up in the language of the 
( /hutch, but agreeably to her Form and 
Order for Morning and Evening Service 



throughout the year ; and hence is cri 
culated to lead and confirm her mcanlMi 
in her edifying mode of worship at Ooril 
mon Prayer. M 
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I'AITH and PRACTICE; or, The Application of 
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appears to the Aathor that there is 
It of some publication, which would 
.^ home to the scholars the principles 
tar holy reliij;ion, as applicable to their 
pduct in the common concerns of life. 
he religion we profess has been too often 
■ndered a mere science, to be learnt as 
i sciences of Grammar, or Geometry, or 

re are learnt. Young people too often 
fat granted, that all they are told, 
respect to Ohristianity, is true, and 



believe it on the sutiiorlty of their teach- 
ers, in the name manner as they give 
credit to what they are tpld by them with 
respect to Geography or Arithmetic; and, 
unfortunately, the indilTerence with which 
these sciences are treated, and the little 
interest they excite, are too often ex- 
tended to tliat infinitely much more im- 
portant branch of knowledge, the know, 
ledge of Christianity, the knowledge of 
their duty, as laid down in the Gospel. 
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OEtNe the last few years. District Visit- 
Soeieties have been labouring wlUi 
mt success in many parts of the 
>poli8, and in several of the most 
»us provincial towns ; but the writer 
»t aware of the existence of any small 
on the subject, adapted for general 




circulation. He is* therefore, induced to 
publish this Discourse, hopinj^ that itintiy 
promote the adoption of similar plans 
of usefhlness in many other populous 
parishes, where they have not yet betfu 
introduced. 
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ro a Sermon preached in the chapel 

the FouNDLiNO Hospital, on the occa- 

i of several young persons, Foundlinn, 

ihad served their apprenticeships faiui- 

ly, and merited the approbation of the 

foremors, attending divine service, to 

etum thanks to A^ighty God for tiieir 



preservation and education in the Hos- 
pital. 

An Appendix is added, containing 
Noras on the Tknsienct of Public Cha- 
BiTixs, with reference to some observa- 
tions in a work entitled Illustratwiu of 
PoUUcttl Economy. 
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^ALLKD to preach the Spital Sermottt on 
Br Tuesday. I proceeded to the library 
' the London Institution, and searched 
: were considered the best authorities, 
' the history of the Spital and its Pulpit, 
I well as the institution of the five Royal 



Hospitals of London. What I collected, 
I threw into tibe form of a Sermon, which 
is now publidied, for the information of 
any one who may haply ask, " What is 
this Srtal SxBMOir ?" 
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Thkbs is no period of oar liyea which 
appears more important than that when 
we are beginning to act for ourselves. In 
childhood, we are chiefly guided b^ our 
parents ; in after-life we have experience 
to assist us, jtnd if religious habits have 



been formed, they wiU tend to kc 
the right way ; but when we are 
enter on life, we must begin to form 
either good or bad. by obeying or disol 
ing God's commandments. 
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Sis William Jokxs was not only the most 
eminent linguist, but in many respects one 
of the most remarkable men of the last 
century; and Lokd TxioKMoirra's Me- 
moir of him has been justly accounted 
one of the most interesting, instructive, 
and entertaining pieces of modem bio- 
oraphy. It were superfluous to say any 
S&iag in commendation of a work that has 
passed through so many editions, and been 
soextensivefy read and admired; but it 
was thought that a reprint of it, in a cheap 
and compact form, might introduce it into 
new circles; and assuredly no person, 
who delights in literary biography, would 
ftel satisfied without having perused the 
Life of Sir WilUam Jones. To the pre- 



sent edition of this jpopular Memoir i 
prefixed a notice of its lately deceased 
author ; who, though highly respected u 
an Oriental scholar, and raised to the 
peerage for his meritorious services ai 
Oovemor-general of India, was yet bettei 
known for the Christian virtues wktel 
adorned his character, and tendered hhs 
a public beneihctor to mankind. 

In the present edition the original work 
is preserved entire with the ecxceptiiM 
only of the Oriental and Latin taxta, and 
of these the translations are given ; bul 
the whole work has been carefkuly revised 
and cast into chapters, and namennn 
illustrative Notes have been added M 
the Editor. 
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lAa editione Stephaniana, cujns ad ex- 
FMttplaT banc iraprimendam suscepimits, 
LMieqiiam Ubenter discessimas. nisi in 
Matt, xxiii. 13, 14. ubi Tenuum ordinem 
tnibftvimua, ut cum Anglicana Tenione 
consentiret; et in 1 Pet iii. 2. ubi voces 
ipftM06tt' Cnrrtoarm retinuimas, quippe qUB 
com in sola Stephani Tertia. quantum 
gamtu, omissiB tint, per incuxiam id 
Bctum jure videatur. In aliis omnibus, 
_ raster ea quae manifesto ex errore opera- 
nun orta sunt, vel etiam qaae ad puneta 
kk iUic alitor ordinanda pertinent, editio- 
•em illaita ttnlehenimam fldeliter exhiben- 
4ani coraTunus. * 



Batio operis cum in se nova, tnm, ut 
speramus, quotidiano usui aecommodata. 
facile se Lectori commendabit Dnlcissi- 
mum vero libellum in manua tradere ita 
exomatum voluimus, ut fitcHlime ad le- 
gendum alliciantur oculi ; ita emendatum, 
ut non plusquam hunumis scateat errori- 
bus; ita denique coucinnatum et oqini tof. 
parte absolutum, ut suavissimum liU et 
comitem et monitorem libenter adsciseatt 
et talem qnidem, qui secu*dds ret amet, 
adiHtrtis oerf^tgium ac toUUnm fftthiat; 
delecM aomi, non tmpedto^ farisi pernoetet 
una, peregrinetuTt nuHcetur. 
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T the suggestion of several finends, on 

ioee judgment I have every reason to 

ee confldence, I publish a Second £di- 

n of my Essay on the Text of the Eng- 

^ li£ft>i:b. It has been thought, that by 

K tending the plan of the work, an oppjor- 
lity would DB presented of introducing 



a series of useAil illustrations of Scripture 
Language, in a form not unlikely to secure 
attention. * * * In the addition now 
made to the work, the main object has 
been, to communicate information re^ 
spectin^ matters of permanent interest.— 
AdherUs&meut t0 Second BUtion* 
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By GEORGE PEARSON, BD., 
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reasonings, by which these opinions arer 



Tiis work touches on some of the most 
hnportant points of the Arian and So- 
einian controversy, and particularly with 
reference to the peculiar character of the 



supported, and the tendency of the opi*- 
nions themselves to InfldiAity. 
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The recent attacks on physical science, 
and the gross misapprehension of its 
moral tendency, have been singularly 
wanton and ill-timed. * * * A sceptic 
may, indeed, think that the whole system 
of things, moral and physical, has no 
principle of 'continued rest, — that it has 
o^y been jostled into a condition of un- 
stable equilibrium, which may be de- 
stroyed by the first movement of any of 
the- component elements. Such a one 



may reasonably fear the progress of dis- 
covery ; for his system wants the eaam- 
tial i>rinciples of cohesion. But a sincere 
believer in the word of God has no fear of 
this kind ; for he knows that all the narts 
of the natural world are wisely fitted to- 
gether — that the Lord of all nataie i^a- 
bein^ witkout variablenett or shadow of 
tuning, — ^and that truth, of whatever kina.j 
as seen in the mind of man, is but a pei 
ceptiou of his Maker's will.— ^p. Note E« 
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By JOHN LAMB, D.D., 

Master of Corpus Christ! College, Cambridge. 

The late discoveries of Dr. Young and M. 
Champollion, respecting the manner in 
which the ancient E^^ptians expressed 
words by Hieroglyphic Characters, have 
led to the production of this work. The 
Author, considering that the Sacred His 



tory of the Creation and Deluge must 
have been transmitted to Noah and his 
descendants in Picture Writing, before 
Phonetic Oharaoten were invented, has 
traced each Hebrew letter to the Hiero 
glyphic firom which it was derived ; and 
has thus been enabled to explain the 



meaning ormany words, by exhibiting 
pictures of which they were origii 
composed, The results of this inveai 
tion must be most satisfactory to 
friends of revealed Religion. The |n^eaeIrt^ 
work may probably be mo commencemeitt 
of an investi|;ation^of Hebrew words, ac- 
cording to their literal meaning, which, as 
it proceeds, will, undoubtedly, afford 
clearer evidence of the Divine aatbority 
of the Jewish Scriptures, and stronger 
confirmation of the great and important 
truths of Christianity. 
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Tbk author conceives there has not yet 
appeared a work, concise, yet suiBciently 
minute, to enable the Christian of limited 
readiuff to apprehend the full force of this 
part of the evidences of our religion. 
Whilst he has unceasingly attaclied in- 



fidelity and enthusiasm,' one object of the 
author has been, to answer the objectiott 
mentioned in Palky's Emdeneet, Pt. II.,. 
c. I. He has also endeavoured to show 
that the whole of the predictions 
clear, distinct, and uniform. 



are 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY EDITIONS OF 

IBLES AND COMMON PRAYER BOOKS^ 

In Sheets, and in Plain and Eleoant Binding, 

WHOLESALE ANB RETAIL. 



PUBLISHED BY J. W. PARKER. 



UNIFOEM EDITIONS OF 

nERMAN WORKS, by ADOLPHUS BERN AYS, 

Ph. Dr., Professor of the German Language and 
Literature in King's College, London. 



A COMPENDIOUS GERMAN GRAMMAR. 

Second Edition. Price 5s, 



Ths great merits of this Grammar are per- 
qricnaiy combined with conciseness. T%e 
mles, although evidently the result of 
onginal inquiry, are stated in few words, 
ttoincumbered by philosophical disquisi- 



tions, but as often as necessary compared 
with the principles which govern the iBng- 
lish Languace. and illustrated by striluog 
examples ti^en from the best German 
writers. 



FAMILIAR GERMAN EXERCISES, adapted 

to the German Grammar; with Notes; and Specimens 
of German Handwriting. Price 6«. 



Most of the examples given in these 
Exercises are taken from the standard 
ICknrraan wriCbrs. In the whole of the 
etymological part they are simple and 
short, so as to show at the first glance 
their bearing upon the rules they are in- 
teoded to illustrate. Those on the Syntax 
«nd Construction display, in an easy gra- 



dation, the principles which govern the 
formation of German periods. The book 
is chiefly intended to teach the writing, 
but it wul be found equidly serviceable as 
a key to the German writers. The Lists 
and Notes are of the greatest practical 
utility. 



GERMAN EXAMPLES, illustrating the Author's 

German Grammar, and forming a KEY to the Familiar 
German Exercises. Price 3^. 



This book, as may be seen by the title, 
may be used as reading lessons, explana- 
tory of tiie rules of the Grammar ; or as a 
Key by which to correct the Exercises, 



either when the Student is deprived of the 
advantages of a Teacher, or when it is 
wished to employ the hours of instruction 
to other purposes. 



THE GERMAN READER, a Selection from the 
most Popular Writers, with Translations and Noted, for the 
use of Beginners. Price 5s. 



GERMAN POETICAL ANTHOLOGY, or 

Select Pieces from the principal German Poets; with a 
History of German Poetry, and Explanatory Notes. Second 
Edition. Price 8^. 6d, 



In these reading books, of which the 
Reader should be used first, nearly aD the 
difficulties which can occur in reading 
German have been solved. The examples 



ajre, at the same time, either amusing or 
instructive, and so selected as to suit both 
sexes of every age. 
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NEW BOOKS PUBLISHED BY J. W. PARKER. 



F 



UNIFORM EDITIONS OF 

RENCH SCHOOL CLASSICS. 

Edited and Abridged by MARIN DE LA VOYE, 

French Master in the East India College at Addiscombe. 

While the necessity of introducing the best standard French 
works into our schools and families is universally acknowledged, 
serious doubts are entertained as to the propriety of placing the 
writings of some among the French authors in the hands of 
Christian youth. In order to remove all difficulties on this sub* 
ject, the Editor has been induced to undertake a careftil Abridge 
ment of such works as are in most general use; and he has made 
it his object to extract from the original every word and sentence 
relating either to religion, politics, or philosophical speculation, 
respecting which Christian parents or teachers can have the least 
difference of opinion. 

A purified text of the best French Classical Works is, there- 
fore, now offered for the use of young persons of both sexes, in 
a state which, it is trusted, will be found altogether unobjection- 
able. These editions have, further, the advantage, n^t only of 
presenting the respective narratives in a more condensed and 
unencumbered form, but also of bringing the several works into 
a much smaller compass. The Editor is aware that differences of 
opinion may exist on the latter point, but it is his conviction, 
founded on extensive experience, that for the purpose of acquiring 
a proper acquaintance with the best French literature, young per- 
sons should be furnished with as much variety as possible. 



Of this series there are now published:— 

I. 
TELEMAQUE, par Fenblon. Price 3^. cloth lettered. . 

II. 
VOYAGE DE CYRUS, par le Chevalier Ramsay. Price 
28, cloth lettered. 

III. 
BELISAIRE, par Maritontel. Price 2s. cloth lettered. 

IV. 
PIERRE LE GRAND, par Voltaire. 2«. 6rf. cloth lettered. 

V. 
CHARLES XII., par Voltaire. Price 2s. 6rf. cloth lettered. 



rtus^AMED FOR THE USE OF KtNGTS 

COLLEGE, LONDON. 



f Foolacap Octavo, prica Si. 6A, bonnd. 

T^HE CATILINE of SALLUST; with ENGLISH 
* NOTES, by PROFESSOR ANTHON. 

Revised, and adapted to the Use of Schools, 

By the Rev. J. EDWARDS, M.A., 

Second Master of Kino's Collegb Scuool, London. 



Ik the coone of hit ingaiiiet tn a lood 
School Edition of the CATiLim of Sal- 
hvn, the Editor met with the edition of 
the Catilinb and the Juoubtha, by 



Prafinior Anthon, and ha believe* that 
he cannot do hit papile greater lervioe 
than by patting mto Uieir hands this 
abridited form of the Professor's work. 



Foolscap Octavo, price if. 6d., bound, 

^HE JUGURTHA of SALLUST, with ENGLISH 
NOTES, by PROFESSOR ANTHON. 

The BELLUM JUGURTHINUM has also been revised and adapted 
to the use of Schools, by the Rev. J. EDWARDS, of King's College 
School, and is printed uniformly with the CATILINE. 



R 



New Edition, considerably enlargedi 

ULES and EXERCISES in the USE of the 
LATIN SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 
By the Rev. JAMES CROCKER, M. A. 



Thb first edition of this work received the 
highest conunendations firom gentlemen 
connected with various public and priyate 
schools, including that of King's CoUege, 
London, and was adopted into their re- 
spective establishments. That edition 



being now entirely out of print, the author 
has availed himself of the opportunity 
thus afforded, to improve it to the utmost 
of his power, and he has accordingly re- 
written nearly the whole of the work, and 
made very considerable additions to it. 



Price bt, 

LIVRE DE CLASSE; with ENGLISH NOTES, 
by the late L. T. VENTOUILLAC, 

Professor of French Literature ip King's College, London. 

This work, intended as a Reading-Book 
for the Upper Classes in Schools, as well 
am for Private Students, consists of seve- 
ral books of Anaeharsig and of T^Umaqut, 
followed by copious extracts from the best 
French writers of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries : to these are added 
specimens oi French Poetry, and a Lexicon 



of the Proper Names which occur iu the 
book. In the Notes, the Editor has en- 
deavoured, not only to explain difficult 
phrases, but by frequently quoting the 
original passages which the French writers 
have imitated from the Ancients, to esta- 
blish a connecting link between French 
and Classical Literature. 

9 



Price 3c. 6d. 



PRACTICAL EXERCISES on FRENCH f 
PHRASEOLOGY ; with a copious Lexicon of IDIOMATIC 
VERBS. 

By PROFESSOR BRASSEUR, 

King's College, London ; and of the Charter House. 



It has been xemarkeA, that thoai^h the 
French language is the object of mtich 
attention in England, the English speak 
it with less accuracy than any other na- 
tion. Whether this be true or not, it may 



safSely be asserted., that the knowledge of. 
most kaiuem, in this country, hardly ever , 
extends to the Phraseology of that truly' 
idiomatical language. 4 



Price 3«. 6d. 



VENTOtJlLLAC's RUDIMENTS of the FRENCH ' 
LANGUAGE; or, FIRST FRENCH READING-BOOK. 
New Edition, Revised and Conected hy F. J. WATTEZ, First 
Assistant French Master in King's College, London. 



It is singular, that while so many Gram- 
mars htkve been Written, to teach the stu- 
dent how to tmnslate English into French, 
no book (to my knowledge at least,} has 
yet appeared to enable a beginner to tran»- 



late French into English. • • • • The 
GxEBCisEs in the present work have been 
made progressme, so as to lead the pupil 
from the easiest sentences to the most 
difficult pas8ages.-^J}itrod»ctiofi. 



thrieeSf. td. 



TiTORCEAUX D'HiSTOIREi consisting of EX- 

1Y± TRACTS from the best French Historiims ; with Notes, 
By the late L. T. VENTOUILLAC, 



fas historical information which this 
jBork affords, the various styles of compo- 
sition it exhibltSi and the unexceptiouaole 



characteT of its contents, render it pecu- 
liarly fit for the instruction of youth. 



Price Sf., ft new Edition with adtUtions, 

PRENCH POEl^RY ; with ENGLISH NOTfiS, 

By the late L. T. VENTOUILLAC, 

Professor of French Literature in King's College, London. 

A book of Fbxvch Poxtrt for CMdren, of elementftiy books, and to render at 

has remained to this day ft desideratum, the same time the study of his own lan- 

and to supply it, the Editor publishes guage a means of instilling into the miad 

this little toiome, iu the hope that it will of the yonthfUl reader the principles of 

be reeehred as a well-meant effort on his good taste and sound momlity.-^fuffcp- 

pftit. to add one mcwe to the useM clftsi ducth»i, 



or OBNSRAL tITBBAtOltS AlVO BBOCAf tOlT. 



i With Mam and Vnvt, price One ShiUinf , 

OUTLINES «rf GRECIAN HISTORY. By the 
Rev. BARTON BOUCHIER, MA. 

recall to mind the important tnuuactiotte 
of that octraoiduiary eoanfaryr-*' the lanif 
of the poet, die historian, Uie teulptor, 
and the Mce." A Map of Qreeeet and a 
Pta» «f Atkmt amd it*, enmrmu, are added, 
together with engravinga of Delphi and 
Pamaaana. and of the Parthenon. And at 
the end of the book an qnettions to eaeh 
chapter* fiofr the eiaminanoB of pitpila. 



In this little work, the author has 
eommemoed with the earliest times of 
Grraoe, and described its growth in etTi- 
baatk>n and power, until the extinction 
efitfegkirf on the death of Alexander. It 
is calenlated to form a pleasing and aseftil 
introdnction for young readers, to a history 
|bf lu^r extent: and many of maiurer 
years may find interest in its perusal, and 



Price Ten Pence, with nnmerons Cuts, 



OUTLINES of ASTRONOMY. By the Rev. T. 
6. HALL, MA., Prof, of Math., King a Col., Lond. 



An elementary Woik, intended to in- 
struct, in the sublime facts ^ AstroDOmy, 
those who are unacquainted with mathe- 
malical reasoning; and to explain to 



them, in &miliar language, the principal 
phenomena of the Heavens. The Lessons 
are illustrated by nnmerons Engravings. 



New Edition, price If., with many Engravings. 

•THHE ELEMENTS OF BOTANY. 



The principles of this beautiftil and 
importiint science are explained in a clear 
and simple manner, so as to render the 
acquisition of them comparatively easy. 
The book is illustrated by numerous cnts 
of the different parts of plants. Sec., and 
the examples, when possible, axe selected 



from our own wild flowers, or from those 
cultivated in all gardens or fields, and 
they axe cited by their ftimiliwr names. A 
Glossary of most of the terms usually 
employed is subioined* said an A^a* 
betical List of the most useftil plants, 
with their botanical names. &c. 



Small Octavo. New Edition, with Engravings, 3t. 6d. cloth, lettered, 

QUTLINES of SACRED HISTORY ; from the 
^^ Creation of the World to the Destruction of Jerusalem. 



The design of this Work is to afford a 
condensed view ol' the History of both 
the Old and New Testaments, together 
with a brief account of the Jewish His- 
tory, in the interval between the Baby- 



lonish Captivity and the Birth of Christi 
and in the period between Christ's As- 
cension and the ftilfllment of his awfitl 
Prophecy of the Destruction of J«rusale«i 
and the Dispersion of the Jews. 



U!fOBR THE DIRXCTIOIT OF TRB COKlflTTSK 



FOR REWARDS AND PRESENTS. 



I 



Price is. bound in cloth, with many Enobavinos, 

NSECTS and their HABITATIONS. A Book for 

Children. 



We may learn many usefiQ lessons firom 
the History of Insects ; and, by observing 
their habits, we shaUf find that they set 
us an example of various good qualities. 
Though they are amongst the snmllest of 



God's works, yet His power and wisdon 
Visibly shine forth in^tnem, and we shall 
see fresh cause, as we proceed, to adors 
the great and wise Creator, who formed 
them out of nothing. — IiUroduetia: 



E 



With EsoRAvnros, price Is. bound in cloth, 

ASY LESSONS on MONEY MATTERS, for 

the Use of Young People. 



Many, even of what are called the edu- 
cated classes, grow up with indistinct. 
or erroneous, and practically mischievous, 
views on these subjects; and the pre- 
judices any one may have casually im* 
bibed, are often hard to be removed at a 
time of life when he ima}(ines his educa- 
tion to be complete. In this little book, 
care has been taken to convey elementary 



knowl^ge in such simple language, that, 
it is hoped, these Lxssoirs will oe found 
easily intelligible even to such as have 
but the ordinary advantages in point of 
education ; and there are few subjects on 
which it is, for all classes of people, more 
important .to inculcate correct principles, 
and to guard against specious fiUlacies. 



Price If., bound in cloth, with Eighteen EwftBAViKOs, 

PERSIAN FABLES, for Young and Old By the 
Rev. H. 6. KEENE. MJL. 



These Fables are, as they profess to be. 
taken from the Persian ; but some liber- 
ties have been taken in the translation, 
by adapting the colloquies and incidents 
to our own notions and usages ; the same 
liberty, in fact, which the Persian authors 



have made use of in embellishing the 
stories. Thev were first collected for the 
amusement or the translator's own chil- 
dren, and, as they answer that purpose, 
may, it is presumed, be found useful and 
pleasing to others. 



Price Is. 6d. each, bound in cloth, with numerous Engmvings, 

rpHE BOOK of ANIMALS. (Class Mammalia.) 

THE BOOK of BIRDS. 
THE BOOK of FISHES. 



These little books have been prepared, 
without any pretensions to scientific im- 
portance, solely for the use of young per- 
sans. The nature, habits, and uses of the 
Animals described* are, however, pre- 



sented in a correct, though simple and at- 
tmctive, form. These httle votmnes will 
be found a useful addition to the books 
for young persons, and acceptable intro- 
ductions to works of a higher class. 



NEW BOOKS, 

PRINTED UNDER THE DIRECTION OF 

THE COMMITTEE OF GENERAL LITERATURE 

AND EDUCATION, 

ABPOJNTED BY THE SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING 
CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE, 



* THIS LIST FORMS A SECOND SUPPLSMBNTAL CATALOGUE OF 
THE SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 



T 



IN ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 



In Mumben at Foub-pknck each, or in Volumet at Two Shillinoa, 

(to be continued), 

HE INSTRUCTOR; or, PROGRESSIVE 

LESSONS in GENERAL KNOWLEDGE, 



A Series of EUtnentary Books, specially suited for Education, either in 

Schools or in Families. 



tjtnmn tlie general title of the IirKTRUCToa, 
is comprised a aeries* of little books, by 
means of which children may be led 
tiiioagb a progressive course of Exercises 
in vanous branches of Elementary Know> 
ledge. These books may be put into the 
bauds of such children as can readily spell 
common words, and read easy lessons. — 
The Instructor may, indeed, appear to be 
somewhat in advance of such scholars ; 
but the object of the work is not only to 
famish reading lessons, but also to carry 



the pupil forward, — to impart im/orma' 
tio», and to exercise the mind. 

As the series advancM, the subjects 
gradually rise, though, of course, care is 
taken to keep the lessons within tiie com- 
prehension of the children for whom they 
are designed. And at the end of each 
lesson is a series of Questions for the pur- 
pose of exercising the re^er. 

The first Six Volumes, in Thirty-six 
Numbers, contain the following subjects. 



VOLUME I. (or in Nos. 1 to 6.)^Taui8, Lessons, and Instbqctkvk Convxesa- 
T10NS, on Familiar Subjects. 

VOLUME 11. (or in Nos. 7 to l9.V-The House and the Matekuls used in 
BOII.DINO it. The Furniture of a House. Food and Clothing. The Productions 
of Nature and the Worlu of Art applied to the comfort of Mankind. 

VOLUMf III. (or in Nos. 13 to 18.)— The Univbesx. The Threx Kingdoms of 
Natueb. The Human Fobm and Steucturb. Lessons on Health. 

VOLUME IV. (or in Nos. 19 to 24.)— The Calbnoab; The Year, Months, Weeks, 
Days. The Seasons: Appearances of Nature ; Winter, Spring, Summer, Autumn. 

VOLUME V. (or in Nos. 25 to 30.)— Desceiptive Obogeapht : The various Em- 
pires, Kingaoms, and States of the known World. Mape— K)f the World; of 
Europe; Asia; Africa; America; and the Holy Land. 

VOLUME VI. (or in Nos. 31 to 36.)— General Histoet. The First Volume, 
comprising Ancient History. 



fARtOVa OTHKR V0LVMS8 ARB IN THS PR^SS. 



UNDBA THB DIRBCTIOli OF THE COlllfflTTBS 



Price If. 9d., boand in cloth, lettered. 

A RITHMETIC TAUGHT BY QUESTIONS. 



i 



The prindml novelty of AUb Arithmetic 
consistt in the Qokitiokb, by which the 
teenier may be enabled to CKandae and 
teach ti»wy»fif At the same time, it is 
thotticht that many Teadiers may profit 
by the iMnlities whieh the questioning 



aflbida, and learn Id groand Uiose when 
they have been in the habit of teachiog 
by vote. The Rules haTe been stated hi 
short and easy sentences, and more ^^J 
ordinary care has been taken to show 
manner of the several operataons. 



Price U. ^. boimd In CloOi. 

PNGLISH GRAMMAR. By the Rev. Dr. RU&.1 

•^-^ SELL, Rector of St. Botolph's, Bishopsgate, and late Head 

Master of Charter-House School. 



No langnage can be more simple and 
intelligible than that in which the Roles 
of this Orammar are expressed, and tiie 
heaviness of a doll treatise is relieved by 
occasional queries ttom the PupiL The 
oonstmction of Sentences, and the force 
of the Piepasttions and Gonjimcttons, are 



illustrated by examples tcom the English 
Bible; while, at the same time, the bne 
of the work is cheerftiL Emphasis i%i 
treated very perspicuously ; and the Gnua- % 
mar doses with most useful Questions on 
the Rules. | 

! 



With Maps and Cuts, price Ten Pence, 

OUTLINES of GEOGRAPHY. By GEORGE' 
^^ HOGARTH. 



A. eompiehensive Manual of the leading 
facts in this branch of Education, care* 
fully condensed from the best sources. It 
also comprises Tables of the Situations 



and Heights of the Principal Mountaina, 
and of the Iiengths of the Principal Rivers, 
a Map of the World. Five other Mi^, and 
Four Plates of Costumes. 



With many Engravings of Costumes, Antiquities, &c., price is, 3d., 

OUTLINES of the HISTORY of ENGLAND 

By GEORGE HOGARTH. 



r 






The leading events of English History 
are related with simplicity, and their con- 
nexion traced with clearness. The narra- 
tives are confined to the most memorable 
and important events; and those circum- 



stances particularly marked, which have 
led to the gradual formation of the British 
system of government. The wotk is illus- 
trated with many Engmvings of Cos- 
tumes, Views, &c. 



With numerous Cuts of Costumes, Sec, price Ten Pence, 

OUTLINES of ROMAN HISTORY. By G. 
^^ HOGARTH. 



A complete and popular epitome of the 
History of the Rise. Progress, and Fall 
of the Roman Empire. It is embellished 



with a handsome Print of a Roman Tri* 
umph, and numerous Figures of Cos* 
tumes, &c* 



OF GENERAL LITBRATURE AND BDUCATION.. 



Second Edition, Two Volumes, with Enoravinos, price 5s. 6d., bound in doth 

and lettered, 

CONVERSATIONS of a FATHER with his 
CHILDREN. 



These Conversations were first written 
with a view to the gratification and im- 
IMOvement of the Autnor's children. They 
are now^ published with the sincere desire 
that the perusal of them may afford to 
others also somewhat of pleasure and 
advantage. The principles here incul- 
cated are those of the Religion of the 
GrospeL The little work is intended to 
promote cheerful and fervent piety, a con- 
tented, obedient, and gratenil frame of 



mind, feelings of affection and kindness 
towards our friends, and of active bene- 
volence towards all. The habit, too. of. 
deriving instruction and delight from, 
contemplating the varied scenes of nature, 
and the ordinary occurrences of life, it is 
hoped may, at me same time, be instilled 
and cherished; whilst the maxim, the 
spirit of whicli the Author trusts will be. 
found to breathe through the whole, is, bk 

GOOD AND BE HAPPY. 



s 



One Volume, with interesting Engravings, price 3i. 6d„ 

ISTER MARY'S TALES in NATURAL 

HISTORY. 



In drawing up these tales for children 
at an early age, the writer has aimed 
nUlier at correctness than at variety of 
information, or originality of matter. 
She has endeavoured to interest her 
young readers, yet she has been very 
careful not to mislead them l>v exagge- 
rated statements, and has thought it best 
to leave tbr after-years, and for graver 
works, much that is undoubtedly curious. 



and deserving of their inquiry : satisfied 
if she has in any degree succeeded in 
awakening the spirit of thatinquiry,.and, 
still more, if she has directed the infant 
mind to seek for those proofs of Divine 
wisdom, power, and goodness, in the for- 
mation and habits of these various beings, 
which at a mature age will assuredly re-r 
war^ the study of the naturalist. 



Second Edition, Small.Octavo, with Engravings, 3c. 6d, cloth, lettered. 

DOMESTICATED ANIMALS considered with 
reference to Civilization and the Arts. 

This work will comprise a general sur- 
vey of Domestic Quadrupeds, and the pur- 
poses they subserve in tne great economy 
of uature : their connexion, too, witli the 
progress of civilization and the arts, with 
the history of nations, and the peculi- 
arities of soil and climate, are also spe- 



cified ; those countries which are rendered 
habitable only by the subjugation and 
appropriation of certain species, are gene- 
rauT described, with the manners and 
habits of the natives, as far as tiiey are 
associated with the history of Domestic 
Animals. — Introduction. 



Small Octavo, Foubth Edition, 3f . bound in clpth, lettered, 

THREE WEEKS in PALESTINE and LEBA- 
NON. With many Engravings. 



A little volume fr&m the travelling the natives, the incidents of the journey, 
notes of a jiarly who made the tour. | and the obser\-atiims and reflections which 



Descriptions of Baalbec, Beirot, Dami- 
etta. Jafik, Jerusalem, Kamlah, and other 
places, are blended with remarks upon 



naturally occur to a Clergyman in travel* 
ling through the Holy Laud. 



tfKDBE THE DIRECTION OF THE COMMITTED 



Small Octavo* 3s. 6<f. cloth, lettered, 

CCENES and SKETCHES from ENGLISH 
^ HISTORY. Vol.1. With Engravings. 



It i« our paipose to narrate the prin< 
ei]Ml, and most interesting events in the 
anfials of l^nvland; not to reject any 
topic connected with them which is lilcely 
t<^ entertain and instruct : Religion, Lite- 
raitnie. Customs, and Manners ; to avail 
ourselves of authentic private memoirs 
and anecdotes of celebrated personages ; 
sometimes to comprise the history of many 
years in a brief paaaing nottce ; at others. 



to dwell for a considerable period on that 
of a few weeks, or even of a single day. 
Rejecting, in short, all the tiamraeU of 
the regular historian, and rejoicing in 
the liberty of oux own £ar humbler lite- 
rary station, we do not intend to impose 
any restraints upon our wanderings, save 
those of strict chronological arrangen^nt, • 
and an undeviating adherence to guides 
of acknowledged authority. — Introduction. 



FOR PARENTS AND TEACHERS. 



Second Edition, price Is. 6d., bound in cloth, 

HINTS for the FORMATION and MANAGE- 
MENT of SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 
By the Rev. J. C. WIGRAM, M.A» 

Secretary to the National School Society. 



So much variety exists in th^ character 
and circumstances of Sunday-schools, 
that it is hardly possible to lay down any 
rules respecting them. All that can be 
done is to fttrmsh a variety of practical 
hints, calculated to show the points chiefly 
requiring attention on the part of the 



managers, and suggesting methods in 
which common difficulties may be over- 
c6me. The plans given in this work are 
designed for this purpose, and promise 
success wherever they are fkirly applied, 
and time is given for due trial. 



New Edition, price Three Pence. 

ADVICE to TEACHERS of Sunday Schools, in 
connexion with the Church. 

By the Rev. JOHN MEDLEY. M.A. 



My object, in throwing out these sug- 
gestions, is to strengthen your sense of 
the value and importance of your office, 
•q4 to show you how it may be per. 



formed in a manner most conducive to 
the everlasting good of the children iu 
the Schools, as well as to your own solid 
and lasting happiness. _ 



or QBNBRAL LITSttATURB AND EDUCATION. 



ifX 



[New Edition, price 1«. bouad in eluiU. 

POCKET MANUAL FOR THE SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL TEACHER. 

By the Rev. J. HULL, M.A. 



Of tiie suggestions here offered, some 

of them are general, involving princi- 

'fiiea wliich are applicable to all teacbers, 

An whatsoever Sunday-school they may 

' Bb ebgaged ; whilst others relate to the 

ttechanical practices and arrangements, 



wbicb, for the sake of time, ordei, Sec., are 
pursued in particular Schools, and may 
be retained or cancelled, as they are found 
to agree or disagree with the plans esta<* 
blishedinany particular institution. . 



In Small Octavo, price 2s. 6d. 



riN the EDUCATION and TREATMENT of 
^^ CHILD REN; being ftrs. Child s « Motheb'b Book," 
revised* and adapted to the use of English Parents and Teachers. 



This excellent work, while it displays 

the intelUgence of the enlightened in- 

! ttmetor, broatbes throughout the spirit of 

' tbB affectionate Christian Parent. It was 

' written by an American Lady, and being 

i highly approved by many persons of good 

! judgment in this country, the present edi- 

\ tSon has been prepared, with such altera- 

; ^ns'and adaptalibdlB as were necessary to 

render it generally acceptable and nsefbl 

here. The li^owing brief abstract at the 



contents of the respective chapters 'will 
convey a general idea of the work : — 

On the means of developing the Bodily 
Senses in Infancy ; Early Developement 
of the Affections ; Early Cultivation of the 
Intellect; Management in Childhood; 
Amusements and Employments; Sunday; 
Views of Death ; Supernatoral Apvear. 
ances; Politeness; iDress; Gentility; 
Management during the Teens; Views of 
Matrimony. 



M 



Foolscap Octavo, Price 4«., cloth, lettered, 

ANUAL of INSTRUCTION in VOCAL MU- 

SIC, chiefly with a view to Psalmody. With an Historical 

Introduction. 

By JOHN TURNER, Esq. 



With an especial view, first aad piiaci- 
pally, to render the kind of assistance 
required for the improvement of the mu- 
sical portion of the Church Service ; and 
in the second plaoe, with regard to more 
extended benefits, this Uttle work was be- 
gun. The author offers it, not as an ex- 
petiment now for the first time to be tiried, 
but as the result of long experience ; and 
in the fullest confidence that, if the rules 



and details suggested are careMly at- 
tended to and jiatiently reduced to prac- 
tice, the end proposed will be entirely 
accomplished. Though it is chiefly de- 
signed for the use of children collected 
in large numbers, it may, with equal ad- 
vantage, be adopted in smaller assem- 
blages, and in the domestic cirele : and 
may also be rendered serviceable to 
adults. — Introduction, 



Price If. per dozen cards. 



MUSIC INSTRUCTION CARDS, prescribed in 
Turner's Manual. No. I., Notation; No. H., The Dia- 
tonic Major Scale,, or Key; with Examples, &c. 



UNDER THB DIRECTION OF THE COMMITTEE 



BIOGRAPHY, AND GENERAL LITERATURE. ^ 



Second Edition, Foolscap Octavo, 4i. 6d. bound in cloth, lettered, 

T> EADINGS in BIOGRAPHY. A Selection of the 
■*-^ Lives of the most Eminent Men of all Nations. 



The design of this work is to give an 
account of the lives of the leaders in the 
most important revolutions which history 
records, from the age of Sesostris to that 
of Napoleon. Care has. been taken to 
select those personages, concerning whom 
information u most required by the histo- 



rical student. All the lives have been 
compiled from original sources ; those oi 
the Oriental Sovereigns, especially, m 
taken from Oriental writers ; and in tlM! 
life of Saint Louis, are some curious jpstJ 
ticulars of the Efryptian Crusade nmiP 
contemporary Arabic Historians. ' 



Second Edition, Foolscap Octavo, 4s. 6<l. bound in cloth, lettered* 

"D EADINGS in POETRY. A Selection from the, 
-*-^ Works of thp best English Poets, fifom Spenser to the pre- 
sent times ; and Specimens of the American Poets. With Literarf 
Notices of the Writers, and brief explanatory Notes. 



Care has been taken to select sush 
pieces and passages as best illustrate the 
style of the respective Authors, and are. 
at the same time, not beyond the average 



capacity of youthful students. It is 
scarcely necessary to add, that the rao^tj 
scrupulous attention has been paiditb tuii 
moral character of the extracts. 



In Two Volumes, Foolscap Octavo, with Portraits on Steel, by EvaLXBKABT, 

9<., bound in cloth, and lettered. 



L 



IVES of EMINENT CHRISTIANS. 
By the Rev. R. B. HONE, M.A. 



Thx paths of good men are commonlv 
so fuU of peace, and the sorrows whicn 
befall them, so mercifully softened and 
blessed by a sacred influence, tliat few 



more pleasing or successfiil ways of recoBi«> 
mending the fear and love of God bavs 
been found, than the publication of teli^ 
gious biography. 



The first VOLUME contains the Lives op 

Bishop Wilson; Archbishop Usher; Dr. Hammond; 

and John Evelyn. 

The second VOLUME contains 

Bernard Gilpin ; Philip de Mornay ; Bishop 
"Bedell ; and Dr. Horneck. 

Upon the subjects which the author has 
attempted to delineate in this second 
volume of his work, he has looked with 
uualloyed pleasure, as he traced out their 
several features. He has followed with 
admiration the course of Bernard Gilpiu, 
first working his way to the truth, and tnen 
diUgently spreading its light over his 
parish and a wide tract of surrounding 
country, — of De Mornay, the christian 



soldier, devout in the camp and the coun- 
cil-chamber, no less than in the domestic 
circle, — of Bedell, firm in carrying fbrward 
his matured schemes uf reformation, yrt 
so holy and blameless as to disarm oppo- 
sition, and to gaiu universal honour and 
love, — and of Horneck, devoted as s ]^- 
tor, weaned from the world as a disciple 
of Christ, and abounding in self-deoial, 
piety, and good works. 



The Second Voluhe is sold separately to purchasers of the 

First Volume. 



OF GENERAL LITERATURE AND EDUCATION. 



Foolscap Octavo, with Portraits by Engleheart, price U, 6tf., 

JT IVES of SACRED POETS. The First Volume. 

'•*-^ Containing 

Introductory Sketch of Sacred Poetry. George Wither, 
Francis QuARLEs, Giles I^letcher, George Herbert, 

Richard Crash AW. 

By R. A. WILLMOTT, Esq., Trin. Coll. Camb. 

{The writer of these Lives has endea- 
Ivmired to present as ample a view us the 
limits of a volume would permit, of the 
state of Sacred Poetry in the reigns of 
Elizabeth, James the First, and Charles 
Itiie First. Among the {loets aud distin- 
Ifpiished individuals, of whom Biogra- 
Ifhical and Critical Sketches are given, 
[nay be enumerated R. Southwell ; H. 
[Constable ; B. Barnes ; Francis Davison, 
tile author of some exquisite Versions 
ftom the Psalms; Donne; W. Browne, 
the sweetest disciple of Spenser's Pastoral 

i A SECOND VOLUME is in the Press, 

Containing Lives of 

Milton; Bishop Ken, Author of the Morning and Evening 
Hymns; Dr. Watts; Young, the Author of Night Thoughts; 
I Blair, the Author of The Grave; Cowper; Grahams, the 
r Author of The Sabbath; Pollok, the Author of the Course of 

Time; and Bishop Heber. 

I The name of Milton brings us out of the 

Saths of " hoar antiquity," among indivi* 
nals who, from their nearer approach to 
our own times, awake in their oehalf a 
more universal sympathy. In the present 
volume the history of our sacred poetry is 
I Inought down to the death of one of its 
; latest and most gifted cultivators. Bishop 
' Heber. In every Memoir, it is hoped, 
I some new fhcts are communicated ; and in 
I tbe Lives of Young, Watts, and Cowper, 



School; Sir John Deuham: Heywood, the 
author of the Hierarchie of the Blessed 
Angels; G. Sandys; Lord Bacon, the 
frieud of Herbert ; Hobbes, the philoso- 
pher, and Ben Jouson, his associate in 
the translation of the AcbancetHent oj 
Learning; the celebrated Lord Herbert, of 
Cher)mry ; the accomplished and learned 
Selden : Archbishops Williams and Iiaud : 
Lord Pembroke, ttie lover and loved of 
poets ; Cowley, the affectionate friend of 
Crashaw, &c. 



numi'rous anecdotes and illustrations are 
collected for the first time ; and the affect, 
ing narrative of the last days of the author 
of the Night Thoughts is given in the 
letters of his curate, Mr. Jones. In the 
Memoir of Cowper will be found sketches 
of several of his intimate friends and cor- 
respondents, particularly of Hayley, Hur- 
dis, the author of the T^illage Curate, and 
Dr. Cotton. 



In the Press. 

1>EADINGS in ENGLISH PROSE LITERA- 

XV TURE ; containing choice Specimens of the Works of the 
best English Writers, from Lord Bacon to the present time. 

With an Introductory 
Essay on the Progress of English Literature. 



This volume is intended to ftimish the 
general reader with some valuable speci- 
menb of English prose composition. They 
are taken firom the works of those writers 
who have chiefly determined the style of 
our prose literature, and not only in Uiem- 
sdves instructive and entertaining, but 
are also of sufficient variety, an«l of ample 
length, to render the reader familiar with 



the beauties and the peculiarities of the 
various writers. Biographical sketches 
of the authors, aud notices of the times 
wherein they flourished, are also intro- 
duced, and' upon th^ whole, it is hoped, 
that the volume wiU be found a usefUl 
introduction to the systematic study of 
our national literature. 



DMOXR TBB OIABCTION OP THE COMMITTEK 



HISTORY, SCIENCE, <^. 



Two Vor.uMKS, Foolscap Octavo, with Engravings, 1 Is. clot&, lettered. 

THE CRUSADERS, or SCENES, EVENTS, 
CHARACTERS, from the TIMES of the CRUSADEI 

By THOMAS KEIGHTLEY, Esq. 



In this work, the Crusaders, the Greeks, 
Turks and Saracens of the times of the 
Crusaders, are set before the view of 
the reader as they lived, thought and | 
acted. Their valour, their superstition, 
their ferocity, their honour, are displayed i 



in as strong a light as the existing hii 
torical documents permit, and aceurtt 
descriptions and graphic illastntt» 
exhibit the towns and scenery of S^^ 
and the other countries which were the 
theatre of the exploits of the Crusaders. 



THE SECOND VOLUME 

It sold separately to purchasers of the First Edition of the First Volume. 



Foolscap Octavo, with Ei^avingi, 6c. 6<f., cloth, lettered, 

THE HISTORY of MOHAMMEDANISM, and] 
the principal MOHAMMEDAN SECTS, derived chiefly 
from Oriental Authorities. 

By W. C. TAYLOR, B.A., T. C. D. 



This work contains a ftill account of 
the Mohammedan traditions respecting 
the origin of their Ihith ; an account of the 
political, religious, and social state of the 
Bast, when first the doctrines of Islamism 
were promulgiUed ; a history of Moham- 



med's life, mainly derived ftom his 
autobiographical notices in the Konsi 
an original Mohammedan Creed; mnl 
fullest |iarticulars that have yet 
in English, of the leading sects tha't' 
the Mussulmans. 



Skcond Editiow* with very many Enohivimos, Foolscap Octavo, 5s. 

bound in cloth, lettered. 

READINGS in SCIENCE; being EXPLANA- 
TIONS of some of the most interesting APPEAR- 
ANCES and PRINCIPLES in NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, 
expressed in simple Language, and illustrated by familiar 

Examples. 



This volume differs materially from pre- 
vious publications having the same object, 
namely, that of rendering the path of 
science easy and inviting to bevinners. 
The chief diflforences will be found, in the 



order of the subjects, in the manner in 
which they are treated, in the examples 
by which principles are illnstraied, and 
in certain reflections and remiuks. not g«- 
nerally introduced into scientific writiDgB. 



OF OBNBRAL LITERATURE AND. BDUCATION. 



Iq One Volume, Foolscap Octavo, with Dnmeroiu BngraTiagc, price €f . 6tf. 

JLTECHANICS APPLIED to the ARTS; including 
STATICS and HYDROSTATICS. 



i»» a 



By the Rev. H. MOSELEY, M. A., 
pt^fessor of Natural Philosophy and Astronomy, King's College, London. 



swork contains trpatiaea on the ici- 
of Statics and Hydrostatics, com- 
og the whole theory of Equilibrittm. 
IS the first volume of a course of 
1 Philosophy, iatendcKl for the use 
o^e who have no knowledge of Ma- 
atics, or who have made but little 
jpgress in their mathematical leading. 



Throughout the whole, au attempt hal 
been made to bring the principles or exact 
science to bear upon questions of practical 
application in the arts, and to place tlie 
diseossion of them within the reach of 
the more inlelllgeut of that useful class 
of men. who are connected with the 
manufactures of the country. 



In One Voltt|Ene, with numerous Illustrative Engravings, price 7s. 6d. 

bOPULAR PHYSIOLOGY; being a familiar Ex- 

*- planation of the most Intei^esting Facts eonnected with the 
Itructure and Functions of Animals, and particularly of Man ; 

adapted for general Readers. 

By PERCEVAL B. LORD, M.B., M.R.C.S. 
Of the Bombay Medical Elstablishment. 



'otrafce the finger of God in the works 
'creation, to consider " the wonders that 
doeth amongst the children of men," 
hss ever been a source of the purest and 
jkblest gratification, — that moral gratifl- 
httion which a well-framed mind naturally 

Experiences in contemplating Infinite 
ower working out the dictates of In- 
Dite Goodness, — ^that intellectual satis- 
llkction which attends upon our being 
nUowe'd, even imperfectly, to compre- 
liend some small part of the designs of 
Infinite Wisdom. With such a view are 
we presented in this volume, which, 
taking for its subject the animal bbdy, 
and more peculiarly that of man, ex- 
vlains the various contrivances by which 
ne is enabled to " live, move, and have 
his being :" shows him first as consisting 
of numerous sets of organs, all perform- 
ing different offices^ yet all conspiring 
%& beautifol harmony for the benefit 
and preservation of the whole ; then views 



him as au individual, his organism 
animated by one M^tal principle, and 
directed by one mind, sftuatea in the 
midst of numberless other beings, with 
whom he is destined to maintain rela- 
tions, principally by means of his exter- 
nal organs of sense, to the consideration 
of which, a chapter is peculiarly dedi- 
cated. The interesting questions whether 
mankind are all descended flrom one com- 
mon stock, in wliat particulars they may 
be said to excel all other animals, how 
far the mind is distinct from the body; in 
other words, how far Physioloffy supports 
or contradicte the doctrine of Matenalism, 
whether the mind is simple or compound, 
and whether the brain is one organ or a 
collection of many organs ; in other words, 
what proof does Physiology afford to Phre- 
nology: these, wiu many others, fairly 
frJling within the scope of the work, will* 
it is hoped, be found mlly considered and 
rationally discussed in the present volume . 



In WkxKLT NuMsns. Price Onk Pkkhy ; and in MoxTni.r Parts, 

Price SixPKNCK each, *| 

rpHE SATURDAY MAGAZINE. 

Orbat care and attention are bestowed in adapting this ch< 
and popular Magazine to all classes of Readers, so that it 
with propriety be introduced into Families and Schools, 
among Young People in general. Its contents are at once 
structive and entertaining. Religious, Moral, and Social 
ciples, are combined with Useful Information ; and a Christii 
character and tendency is given to Popular Knowledge. ^ It 
most exjtensively illustrated by Engravings on Wood, whi^ 
comprise Portraits, Views, remarkable Objects in Antiquiti< 
Science, and Manufactures, the various branches of Nat 
History, and indeed whatever is curious and interesting in Nj 
ture and in Art. 

The Saturday Magazine is well printed, upon very supei 
paper, and should be preserved for binding at the end of es 
half-year, when the Purchaser will find himself in possession 
a Work of extensive and varied interest, of truly Christian Pi 
ciples, and consequently of great and permanent value. 

Ample arrangements have been made for the circulation 
this Magazine, not only by the Booksellers and Newsmen throuf 
out the United Kingdom, but also in the Colonies, and in tl 
principal places on the Continent. 

The SATURDAY MAGAZINE is also pubUshed in HALF-YEARLY and in 

ANNUAL VOLUMES. 

HALF-YEARLY VOLUMES. 

Vol.1. (July to Dec, 1832) 4 

Vol. II. (Jan. to June, 1833) 4 

Vol. III. (July to Dec, 1833) 4 

VoL IV. (Jan. to June, 1834) 4 

VoL V. (July to December, 1834) 4 

ANNUAL VOLUMES. 

Saturday Magazine for 1832, (being the First Volume, as above). . 4 
Saturday Maoazink for 1833, being Vols. II. & III., bound in one 7 
Saturday Magazine for 1834, being Vols. IV. & V., bound in one 7 

The whole of the Volumes, Parts, and Numbers are frequently reprinted, 

and always kept on sale. 



London: JOHN W. PARKER, Wbst Strand. 



